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AUSTRIA. 


HE death of the Emperor Ferpinanp has reminded 
the world that until he died he was alive. It is now 
nearly twenty-seven years since he was brought tounderstand 
* was not suited to reign in difficult times, and that 

a large private revenue and a life of ease at the Hradschin 
were to be accepted in lieu of the glories and anxieties of 
blic life. It was not until the autumn of last year that 
and his successor met after the sceptre had passed from 
his very feeble hands, and even then the old Emperor was 
too weak in mind and body to play the part of host, and 
a lady of the Imperial family did the honours for him. His 
death will be as unimportant as his life, and can pro- 
duce no other effect except that of decreasing the ont- 
goings of his nephew, and giving the present Emprror 
the opportunity, if he chooses to use it, of being 
formally crowned. He has been crowned King of Hun- 
GARY, bunt not Emperor of Avsrria, and a coronation 
now would give his subjects an appropriate occasion 
for testifying the loyalty he has inspired and the gratitude 
due to him. Since he began to reign as a lad of eighteen, 
in December 1848, the Austria he then knew has com- 
pletely passed away, the Austria such as the contest with 
Napotzon had left it and as MgrrernicH maintained it. 
The deluge which Metrernicu prophesied would come 
after him ie swept over Austria, has transformed it, and 
has given it new life. It is by being beaten that Austria 
has risen.* The contact with the earth has given her new 
strength. The early days of the reign of Francis JosepH 
were the worst. He saved Austria, But he saved it 
at an enormous cost. He had to use the Croatians to 
put down Vienna, and he had to use the Russians” 
to put down Hungary. In order to range the clergy on 
the side of order, he tied himself body and soul to 
the dominion of a grasping Church by the Concordat. 
The misery which a large portion of his subjects endured 
after the suppression of the Italian and Hungarian insur- 
rections was extreme, and his position during the Crimean 
war was one of intense anxiety. By prudence and by 
firmness of resolution he came out of the struggle with 
nothing to regret except that he had had to show that he 
thought more of the interests of Austria than of the ties of 
gratitude. It was Magenta that began to make him a 
new man, with new ideas, new fortunes, and a new empire. 
As soon,as he had lost Lombardy he took to constitution- 
alism, and it was a difficult thing for an Emperor with 
such an education and such a history as he had had to 
take to. He persevered in the arduous task he had 
imposed upon himself, but with very varying and slight 
success until his fortunate defeat at Sadowa turned him 
out of Germany and out of Italy. Austria was then 
left to itself, and the Emperor accepted the situa- 
tion. He at once gaye Hungary all it could ask for; 
and little by little he beat down the pertinacious and 
irritating opposition of Bohemia, until last autumn, 
when he visited his uncle, he was received with the: 
most effusive loyalty at Prague. For twenty-seven 
years he has struggled on, doing his best according 
to his lights, and now that the death of his uncle makes 
a mark in his reign,-he has his reward. He has an 
empire the parts of which are linked together by a system 
in which central and local interests are fairly balanced ; he 
has nearly a million soldiers; he has lived to see his bud- 
gets almost balanced; he is on friendly terms with all his 


neighbours; he has escaped from the tyranny of ‘the 
Church without quarrelling with the Vatican; and, above 
all, he has the pleasure of knowing that, in the opinion of 
the bulk of his subjects, very much of the good that has 
befallen Austria is due to him, and to him alone. 

If ever a man grew, gut wiser as he got older, overcame 
prejudices, departed from traditions, made men believe in 
him as thoroughly to be depended upon, it is the Emperor 
Francis JoserH. He has had much to overcome in himself 
and in his surroundings; he is devoted to military life 
and loves the pomp of war, but he has condemned himself 
to a career of patient and rigid neutrality. He is very 
clerica] in his own belief, but he has assented to laws which 
do not fall very much short of the laws of the famous Dr. 
Fatx. He is the personal friend of the great feudal aristo- 
cracy, but he knows a good servant from a bad one, and 
gives his whole confidence when he gives it at all. For 
five years he made Count Bevst, a foreigner and a Protes- 
tant, supreme in his councils. On the other hand, he 
knows how to yield when it is obvious that he must yield. 
Probably the Honenwart Ministry was much more congenial 
to his then frame of mind than its opponents, but he 
did not hesitate to sacrifice it when it became clear 
that the party on which he had permanently to rely, 
if the Constitution was to be a reality, would not stand 
the concessions to discontented provincials which formed 
the basis of Count Honenwart’s policy. He owned to an 
ecclesiastical deputation last year that he wished he could 
have done more to defend the Church; but as a constitu- 
tional monarch he was ready even in religious matters to 
let his subjects have their own way. Having once got 
into his head the notion of being in reality and not in 
name a constitutional monarch, he has stuck to it through 
every imaginable difficulty. In the days of the Second 
Empire “Liberty as in Austria” was the cry. of the 
Frondeurs of Paris ; and Liberty as in Austria was exactly 
what the Parisians of the Second Empire could not have 


. any chance of getting, for Liberty as in Austria meant 


liberty under a monarch who believed in liberty and 
wished for it,a state of things impossible under French 
Imperialism. Prince Bismarck at one time amused him- 
self by sneering at the successive efforts of Austria to 
establish constitutional government, and remarked that 
Liberal Governments such as were seen at Vienna were 
like reigning beauties—the last out was always the most 
thought of. But Austria and its Emperor persevered, 
and now the liberty that was once like a temporary 
queen of fashion has become the established mistress 
of a household. Still, if liberty and order have gained 
a firm footing in Austria, the Emperor seems as much 
wanted as ever. When there are dissensions it is he 
who heals the fends; when there are opposing lines of 
policy, it is he who suggests a compromise; when there are 
private jealousies, it is he who commands a renewal of good 
relations. And yet the general opinion is that the Emperor 
is not a particularly clever man; he is not a great general, 
or diplomatist, or statesman. But he has character, he has 
sense, and he has honesty. He makes himself felt, and he 
is trusted. For once at least in its modern history, Austria 
has an Emperor who is the right man in the right place. 
The late Emperor FerprnanD managed to do one useful 
thing in his life, for he just managed to live long enough 
not to prevent by his death the meeting of the Emperors of 
Austria and Russia. The visits of the Czar to the 
Sovereigns of Berlin and Vienna are a sign that the alliance 
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of the three Powers, on whose alliance Prince Bismarck 
always declares the maintenance of peace depends, re- 
mains unbroken. None of the three Sovereigns who have 
entered into this league of peace has done more to make 
its professions a reality than the Emperor Francts Joseru. 
He has imported into the partnership a very valuable 
fund of rectitude and good feeling. It is one of his chief 
characteristics that he never looks back, never cries over 
| spilt milk, never intrigues to undo what he professes to 
accept. Directly he was driven out of Italy he annornced 
that, all questions of quarrel being at an end between him 
and Italy, he intended to be the friend of the people who, 
by lucky alliances, had beaten him. He said so, and he 
thoroughly meant what he said, and he made the Italians 
believe that he meant it. The King of Iraty and the 
Italians met the readiness of Austria to be friendly with 
an equal readiness, and this has been all that could be 
wished on their part. But it is proverbially easier for 
gainers than for losers to forgive, and a less sincere and 
direct man than the Emperor Francis JosepH might 
have found much pleasure in covertly increasing the 
difficulties of his upstart neighbour. In the same way, 
after Sadowa, the Emperor said that, having once recog- 
nized that Prussia was to be supreme in Germany, he 
would show no jealousy of the growing greatness of his 
rival, and he kept his word. In the Luxemburg question, 
for example, Austria thought France right, and entitled to 
some concession; but France was told plainly that no 
assistance in arms would be given by Austria if war was 
declared inst Germany when Germany was only con- 
tending for its rights over territory belonging to the 
German Confederation. How far Austria was really com- 
mitted to France before the war of 1870 broke out it is 
almost impossible to say; but it is certain that Austria dis- 
| couraged the notion of an attack on Germany, and was 
bound over to neutrality by the attitude of Russia. Of 
course the acquiescence of Austria in the aggrandizement 
of Germany is not to be set down altogether to magna- 
nimity. Quite as much is due to discretion and a fear of 
consequences. But there are two ways of acquiescing— 
the grudging and the ungrudging way; and it is because 
the Emperor of Austria is known to acquiesce without 
hypocrisy, and without planning seeretly a reversal of 
the position of the two countries, that the league of 
the Emprrors is relieved from the suspicion of being 
hollow and unreal. That Austria gains very much by this‘ 
league is incontestable. More especially it gains by the 
cessation of Russian attempts to foment the disaffection of 
the Slavonic populations of the Austrian Empire. But if 
Austria gets much, it gives much. It gives a certificate of 
good character to the league. It removes from it the 
appearance of being a conspiracy against the independence 
, 4 of Europe. And if it is askedshow it does this, the answer 
i ig, not so much that Austria is a great Power having diffe- 
rent interests from those of its Northern neighbours, as 
that mucheliance may be placed by Europe on the honesty, 
the loyalty, and the good intentions of the Emperor Francis 
JOSEPH. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE LABOUR LAWS. 


TYXHE Government has been sometimes taunted with 

feebleness in legislation; but it has attained one con- , 

| siderable Parliamentary success. The Bills for altering 
- the laws of labour have received the almost unanimous 
; approval of the House of Commons, and they are not likely 
to meet with opposition in the House of Lords. Ail 
measures have at a later period to satisfy the more strin- 
gent test of practical experience. It is possible that the 
workmen who have asked for concessions, and the em- 
ployers who acquiesce in the Government Bill, may here- 
after be disappointed. The Bill of 1867 at first gave 
general satisfaction, though its provisions are now regarded 
by the leaders of Trade-Unions as unjust and oppressive. 
The new measure is more liberal to workmen; and it. may 
be hoped that their class will be at last satisfied of the good 
intentigns of Parliament, especially if Mr. Lows’s suggested 
widening of the phraseology of the law so as to apply 
equally to all classes is adopted. Mr. Munpexxa, who is 
probably well informed on the subject, stated that good 
_ employers seldom resorted to the penal law. There is no 
doubt that manufacturers incur great inconvenience and 
less through the caprice of their men, and in consequence 
of the officious interference of Trade-Unions; but it is irk- 


some or impracticable to compel tke performance of 
contracts of labour; nor is unwilling service likely to be 
efficient. It is only under pressure, and as a result of long 
agitation and controversy, that manufacturers and legis- 
lators have recognized the difference in questions of labour 
between legal and moral obligation. The rules which are 
imposed on themselves and others by associated artisans 
are often vexatious and injurious to all parties concerned ; 
but in other departments of life there is for the most part 
no law against perversity, nor are men compelled to be 
considerate and reasonable. It is not for the general ad- 
vantage that masons should in urgent cases refuse to carry 
their own hods, or that bricklayers should only use one 
hand when they might do their work better with two; but 
the principle of freedom requires that all men should be at 
liberty to inflict negative inconvenience on themselves and 
their neighbours. It is possible that at some future time 
even Unionists may learn that they lose more than they 
gain by the adoption of arbitrary rules. For the present 
they have succeeded in dispelling the ancient prejudice 
that restraint of trade by means of voluntary combination 
was a proper object of criminal jurisprudence. Mr. Cross 
even exempts Unions from the operation of general law, by 
enacting that acts not punishable when committed by 
single persons shall not be rendered penal by reason of 
concert. 


The provision that breaches of contract are to be ex- 
ceptionally punishable when they involve grave public in- 
convenience or danger will give rise to some discussion. 
Mr. Lowe rightly holds that the proposed distinction is. 
anomalous, though it may perhaps be recommended by 
reasons of expediency. A workman employed by a Gas or 
Water Company who merely absents himself from his duty 
would, according to the general principles of the Bill, be 
only liable to civil proceedings for his default. There is 
nothing exceptional in the terms of his contract ; and the 
loss which may ensue from desertion of an employer is. 
not regarded in other cases as an element in the nature of 
the act. The case was provided for by the law of con- 
spiracy, under which the leaders of the combined 
stokers were prosecuted in 1873. It was then held that 
concert to throw London into darkness on a winter 
night converted that which might have been simple 
breach of contract into a criminal act. Under Mr. 
Cross’s Bill the law of conspiracy will be practically 
abolished, while the liability of gas-stokers to prosecution 
will be continued or introduced. It will at least be proper 
to add to the clause the condition that the defaulting work- 
man must have neglected his duty with intent to cause 
public injury. The evidence to establish such a charge 
would probably be the same which might have been ad- 
duced in the present state of the law to support -an indict- 
ment for conspiracy, if indeed the old form of proceeding 
would not be still applicable. Mr. Lowe remarked that a 
contractor or a Board of Directors would not be subject to 
penal procedure if they negligently or wilfully interrupted 
the supply of gas or water; but probably the House of 
Commons may consider that it is only necessary to guard 
against probable risks. No Gas Company has hitherto 
endeavoured to extort concessions from consumers by such 
measures as those which were adopted by the London gase 
stokers. The whole question is not free from difficulty, 
but the cordiality which prevails in this matter between 
the Government and the House of Commons will facilitate 
a solution. Mr. Cross has shown that he is thoroughly 
earnest in his desiré not to introduce a plausible compro- 
mise, but to provide a remedy for evils which have come 
under his own observation. On the other side he has re- 
ceived generous recognition and active support. Even the 
leader of the Opposition abstained from the criticisms by 
which he is accustamed, in debates on Ministerial Bills, to 
prove his faithful discharge of the functions which he has. 
accepted. 

Rosert Monract was perhaps surprised to find 
himself the solitary representative of prejudices which, if 
they are still cherished by discontented artisans, find no 
second mouthpiece in the House of Commons. A few 
years ago Lord Rozert Montacu was a member of the 
Conservative party, and of Lord Dersy’s Government ; nor 
is there any apparent reason why a subsequent change of 
religion should have reversed all his political convictions. 
The constituency which provided him with a substitute for 
his former seat in Parliament may perhaps be responsible 
for the Home Rule doctrines which he professes with a 
fervour more Irish than that of the Irish themselves. Itis 
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but a questionable tribute to the merits of the Roman 
Catholic creed to assume that it involves the adoption of 
every popular delusion. The a$sertion that Parliament has 
always been hostile to the working classes would be mis- 
chievous if it were propounded by a higher authority ; 
and the charge was especially ill-timed when the House 
of Commons was about to pass almost unanimously a measure 
which concedes the principal demands of the representa- 
tives of Trade-Unions. The Bill is indeed not a complete 
settlement of all disputes between workmen and employers, 
because it has been found impossible to deal with practices 


which, though they may be acknowledged as legal, are. 


nevertheless injurious to the interests of society. The law- 
less sympathy with some of the worst forms of crime 
which was lately exhibited by the Manchester brickmakers 
is more disquieting than Lord Roserr Moyracu’s un- 
seasonable apology for the system of “ rattening as prac- 
“* tised at Sheffield.” Zealous advocates of the cause of the 
workman in his contests with his employer generally dis- 
regard the freedom of the dissentients who are the subjects 
of coercion, Lord Rosperr Monracu boldly affirms the 
proposition that the majority in a trade may both legislate 
for the minority, and enforce their decrees by any 
measure which may be requisite to compel submission. It 
is probable that persecution is often practised by a com- 
paratively small section of a trade association ; and it is 
undoubtedly true that the great majority of the working 
classes are still not included in the Unions. Mr. MunpsL1a, 
as member for Sheffield, properly disclaimed on behalf of 
his constituents any pata 2 with the theories of Lord 
Rosert Monracu or with the practices of BroapHEAD. 

There seems to be a preponderance of opinion in favour 
of the continuance of restrictions on the practice of 
picketing, which is at least a milder form of coercion than 
the destruction of a workman’s property or the abstraction 
of his tools. The authoritative expositions of the law by 
the Judges have not always seemed consistent ; «perhaps 
the innocence or criminality of the practice varies with 
the facts of each separate case. Mr. Burr quoted Mr. 
Cross’s supposed admission that it was undesirable to 
stigmatize as criminal acts which are performed in the 
belief that they are justifiable. The proper test is not the 
private judgment of any person or class, but the justice 
and morality of the act. The workmen who were lately 
convicted of picketing were, as Mr. Burr said, not com- 
mon criminals; nor is it improbable that they may be 
estimable in the ordinary relations of life. They had, 
in the exercise of their undoubted discretion, refused 
to work for their employers by the piece, and they 
were consequently discharged. ‘They afterwards watched 
the premises for the purpose of deterring new hands 
from working for the firm. It is absurd to deny that 
a blockade of this kind is not in the highest degree annoy- 
ing both to the trader who requires labour and to the 
‘workmen who supply his demand; but, according to the 
present law, mere remonstrances and arguments are not 
punishable. The Judge and jury were satisfied that in 
some instances threats had been used; and if they were in 
the right, the conviction was legally sound and morally 
just. The pretence that it is necessary to inform appli- 
eants for employment of the circumstances which caused 
the dismissal or secession of their predecessors is merely 
an evasion or excuse. The news of a strike spreads rapidly 
in the trade concerned; and the substitutes who offer 
themselves have been inclined to offer their services by 
their knowledge of the vacancy and of the manner in which 
it has been created. In nearly every case the out- 
going workmen, having interests deeply imvolved and 
passions necessarily excited, almost inevitably use the 
language of menace or insult. Their conscientious belief 
that they are in the right in defending their own interests 
is not a justification of their infringement of the liberty of 
others. 


FRANCE, 

ing three sections of the Left have put forth a joint 

exhortation to the Assembly to dissolve as soon as 
possible. Party leaders are usually sure of their seats, and 
the prominent men of the Left Centre in particular are 
not likely to lose in influence by a general election. But 
in the rank and file of all three sections there must be 
many searchings of heart. Orleanism will not be a 
specially good passport to the confidence of the electors, 
and among the Left. Centre there are deputies who have 


‘construct certain branch lines. 


scarcely had time to establish a reputation for anything 
else. Even as regards Republican constituencies, no one 
knows what precise type of Republicanism will be most in 
favour with them ; and nota few of the Extreme Left would 
feel more easy if they could be sure whether their wisest 
course will be to tone down or to accentuate their Radi- 
calism. ‘This is the cause probably of the warning which 
the circular addresses to deputies who go against their 
chiefs by trying to stave off the dissolution a little longer. 
Party discipline is too good in the Left to allow of 
this being done openly. If a division were taken on 
a@ motion fixing the date of the general election, all 
sections of the Left might be trusted to vote straight. 
But it is not in this simple way that the desired dissolu- 
tion is to be brought about. There are certain Bills that 
have to be carried before the present Assembly retires, and 
every debate that is raised on any other subject helps to 
make the progress of these Bills less rapid. Yet it is 
difficult to treat a manas a traitor to his party because he 
insists on making a speech on a subject with which he is 
thoroughly familiar, and which he may reasonably think 
of considerable importance. This week, for example, the 
Assembly has been discussing whether the Lyons and 
Mediterranean Railway Company shall be allowed to 
here are many deputies 
whose constituents are keenly interested in getting local 
lines made by some one, and as it is alleged that the 
Lyons Company do not intend to use their concession if 
they get it, and have only applied for it in order to 
prevent these local lines being made by small Companies 
formed for the purpose, it seems very proper that these 
deputies should wish to be heard. Unfortunately 
for these excellent representatives, no one will believe that 
they care anything about railways. Their opposition to 
the Lyons and Mediterranean Concession is set down to 
a base desire to keep the Constitutional Bills out of the 
order of theday. It is a hard plight to be in; for if they 
hold their tongues about these railways, they may be asked 
awkward questions when they make their appearance on 
the hustings, while if they talk about them, they run the risk 
of being pointed at as disguised Monarchists, and perhaps 
finding in*the end that their zeal for the interests of their 
constituents is disbelieved in even by those who have pro- 
fited by it. 

Still, in spite of much avowed and much disguised oppo- 
sition, the movement in favour of a dissolution in the 
coming autumn gains ground. This or that intrigue may 
seem to throw it back; but as soon as the crisis, 
whatever it may be, is over, the impression that the 
Assembly will not outlast the year is seen to have be- 
come stronger. Perhaps there is a simpler explanation of 
this than any of the far-seeing calculations of Ministerial 
resignations or combinations to which it is attributed. The 
desire for a dissolution may in many minds be the result 
of the common inability to endure uncertainty when it rests 
with oneself to change it into certainty. In spite of all the 
evidence that has from time to time been furnished by the 
by-elections, no Frenchman can feel any assurance as to 
the complexion of the new Chamber. It will not be 
Monarchical like the present Assembly, and there is not 
much chance that it will be to any great extent Bonapartist. 
But after these two contingencies have been excluded, there 
remains anample field for agitating speculation. Granted 
that the new Chamber will be Republican, what will he the 
meaning it willattach to the word? The difference between 
a Conservative and a Radical Republic is in reality far 
deeper than the difference between a Conservative Republic 
and any other form of Government; and when so much is 
staked on the issue of the general election, itisnatural enough 
that the strain of waiting should become almost intolerable. 
Probably many Frenchmen have been studying M. 
Gamperta’s speech at the Hocun banquet, in the hope of 
finding something to indicate what the Radical leader is 
himself looking forward to. But M. Gamperta is not in 
the habit of unbosoming himself beyond a given point, 
and when all the disclosures of his speech are reckoned up 
they amount to remarkably little. deed his main object 
seems to have been to steer clear of all the matters on 
which the Republican party are divided among themselves. 
His principal theme was the goodness and the greatness 
of that enlightened and patriotic bourgeoisie which has held 
out its hand to the democracy and become its fellow-worker 
in the establishment of the Republic. But his language on 
this point will naturally be differently interpretedaccording 
to the opinion which those who read his speech happen to 
entertain of the speaker. ing to some observers, 
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M. Gampetta is a genuine convert to the necessity of 
moderate counsels, He has read the history of Republican 
France to better purpose than any of those who have pre- 
ceded him in the leadership of the Left, and he has learnt 
from it that no Republic can succeed which does not 
honestly set itself to conciliate those Conservative instincts 
which in France are more powerful, because more diffused, 
than perhaps in any other country of Europe. But some 
who would like to believé this true find that their fears will 
not allow them to believe it. They admit the apparent 
change of tone, they admit the superficial moderation, but 
they deny, or at all events they do not feel sure, that this 
is anything more than a veneer designed to conceal the 
natural rough wood underneath until such time as it can 
be shown safely. 

There was one passage in M. Gampetra’s recent speech 
to which those who take this view of it naturally point. 
He went out of his way to condemn the liberty of Uni- 
versity teaching conceded by the Bill which has lately 
been read a second time in the Assembly, as an attack 
upon the lay spirit, upon the civil code, and upon the 
whole tenor of French policy for the last four centuries. 
The Journal des Débats characterizes this outburst as 
extremely impolitic; and, if M. Gamperra’s words are 
to be taken in their most obvious sense, this criticism is 
not exaggerated. M. Gamperra, our contemporary goes 
on, professes to hold the gates of the Republic open to 

manner of men. The aristocracy may pass through 
them; the bourgeoisie may pass through them; commerce, 
industry, and the poor may pass through them. But 
Catholics are to be rigidly excluded. They must not 
enjoy that right of citizenship which the Republic 
boasts that it offers to all who are willing to accept 
it. The Journal des Débats hopes that M. Gamperta 
will ultimately learn that even Ultramontanes are men, 
and that so long as they submit to the laws of 
the Republic, they must be allowed to bring up their 
children in their own way. There is ground, perhaps, 
in M. Gamperta’s words for a less deferred hope than this. 
it is not quite clear whether he was attacking the Bill in 
the form in which it has been accepted by the wiser mem- 
bers of the Right, or in the form which the more thorough- 
going Ultramontanes would have liked to give toit. If 
M. Gampbetra means that Catholics who distrust the teach- 
ing of the State University ought not to be allowed to set 
up Universities of their own, even though they are prepared 
to submit the students who have been trained in them to 
the ordeal of an examination by a mixed Board, there is a 
gulf between him and the Conservatives which no soft 
speeches will bridge over. But as the Catholic case was 
stated by some of its advocates, the demand went far 
beyond the liberty of teaching. It included the liberty 
of stamping the teaching with a brand which should 
carry the same authority as the brand of the State 
University. It included, for example—at all events, it was 
said by those who opposed it to include—the liberty of 
setting up Catholic medical faculties about which nothing 
would be known except that the medical teaching had the 
approval of the ecclesiastical authorities. It is possible 
that M. Gamperra may have had this demand in his mind; 
indeed, we may go further and say that it is possible that, 
having this in his mind, he designedly allowed his hearers 
to suppose that he had something else in his mind. On the 
assumption that he is really a convert to moderate counsels, 
M. Gamperrahasa very difficult part to play. His moderation 
can be of little benefit to France unless in the end he makes 
his party as moderate as himself, and if he is to work this 
change in them, he must keep them a sufficient time under 
his influence. After all, the really important thing is not 
so much what M. Gamperra says of the Ultramontanes now, 
but what he is prepared to do to them by and by. If he will 
render them substantial justice in act, he may be allowed 
to be a little unfair and violent in word. Now, as regards 
liberty of teaching, the question will be settled long before 
M. Gamvetra has the means of giving effect to his theories, 
and he may consequently think himself safe in givinga 
free course to censures which are never likely to have any 
practical force. And as the Bill has excited immense 
opposition among the Left, M. Gamperra may conceivably 
have taken occasion to express his dislike to it without 
thinking it needful to be strictly aceurate in distinguish- 
ing between what the Bill actually contains and what it 
would have contained if its reputed authors had thought 
it safe to ask for all that they want. 


CURRENT LEGISLATION. 


| is natural that members of the Cabinet who belong te 
the Upper House should watch with much anxiety 
and some alarm the slow progress through the Commons 
of the many Bills which the Ministry is endeavouring to 
carry. Lord Dersy and Lord Satispury have both spoken 
on the subject this week,and both have expressed the feeling 
with which, from the secure rock of the Lords, they watch 
the barks of their colleagues tossed to and fro in the 
Commons. All that they can say is that they hope enough 
of their Bills will be carried to do the Ministry credit, and 
that they are quite sure that whatever Bills are carried will 
be very good Bills. It is only experience that can decide 
this. Bills of a gentle and persuasive character on sub- 
jects affecting very varied interests of very varied classes 
may work well or may work badly. Probably in not a few 
instances they will be chiefly serviceable as the beginnings 
of future legislation. They will have prepared the ground 
for other and bolder measures. The Ministry is entitled to 
much credit for what it has done. It has tried honestly to 
look many small difficulties and grievances in the face, and 
to get something tolerably useful and satisfactory carried. 
Its Bills have been entrusted to men who have worked very 
hard to get up the subjects. The choice of Mr. Cross as 
Home Secretary has been abundantly justified by the result, 
and he sets to work with a zeal and a determination to 
work on some definite plan which forms a pleasing con- 
trast to what we were used to in the days of Lord ABERDARE. 
That there is nothing startling or sensational in the legis- 
lation of the Session is quite in accordance with the views 
and purposes of the Ministry, and with the wishes of the 
country. Lord Satissury, speaking at a strictly party 
meeting, thought it worth while to explain how it was 
that there was nothing startling and sensational in the 
Ministerial programme on the side of Conservative re- 
action. The answer he gave was avery good one, and the 
best that he could have given to the audience he was ad- 
dressing. He said that, if the existing Conservative 
majority had been used to pass decidedly Conservative 
measures, the opposition thus provoked would have been 
a violent opposition. In its turn it would have passed ex- 
treme measures, and endless waters of strife would have 
been let loose. A victorious party is, as Lord Sa.ispury 
pointed out, a trustee for the nation at large, and is 
bound to think what will be best for the nation in the 
long run. This is very true, and it is equally true that 
what was best for the nation in this instance was also 
really best for the Conservative party. By using modera- 
tion itself, it will stamp a character of moderation on 
‘the policy of its successors, and the nation will turn to 
it from time to time with the confidence which it will have 
justly earned. But if he had not been speaking to a party 
audience, Lord Sauispury might have given another 
reason, and an even better justification, for the moderation 
of the present Ministry. The Conservatives are moderate 
and mildly Liberal when in office because the ration is, 
on the whole, decidedly Liberal. It quietly and successfully 
insists on a Liberal policy being followed. Lord Sarispury 
said that the fall of the last Ministry showed that England 
will not tolerate a Government bent on destructive mea- 
sures. No Government owns that its measures are de- 
structive. The most that it will allow is that its mea- 
sures are strong, and that they are strong because, 
for particular purposes, strong measures alone will do. 
The history of modern England does not show that the 
nation does not approve now and then of strong Liberal 
measures. The Reform Bill of 1832, the Repeal of the 
Corn-laws, the disestablishment of the Irish Church, were 
all strong measures, and were denounced by their oppo- 
nents as eminently destructive. The nation wished them 
to be carried, and they were carried. What recent history 
shows is that the nation wants strong Liberal measures to 
be the exception, and mild Liberal measures to be the rule. 
The Conservatives came into office because it was thought 
that Mr. Giapstone was inclined to make strong Liberal 
measures the rule, not the exception ; and having come into 
office, they gave the nation what it wanted, and the reign of 
mild Liberalism began. 

In speculating on the causes of the slow progress made 
by the Government Bills in the Commons, Lord Dery 
drew attention to one difficulty which even a strong 
Ministry with a large majority has to encounter. Its sup- 
porters will insist on supporting its Bills, not only by 


voting, but by speaking. They like to hear their voices; 
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they wish to prove their usefulness by demonstrating that 
the Ministerial Bills are good Bills. This is amusing to 
the speakers and flattering to the Ministry, but it uses up 
time. Lord Dersy ventured to suggest to his humble Con- 
servative friends that they should endeavour to realize the 
curious fact that a speech of thirty minutes in defence of 
a Bill lasts as long as a speech of thirty minutes against it. 
But he is aware that to persuade to silence an Assembly of 
six hundred and fifty men, many of them new to the work 
and burning to play some little part in public life, is a very 
difficult task. The House of Commons loves to manage 
everything and to talk very much while it is managing. 
It hates the notion of laying its eggs without cackling, and 
a good wrangle over a very tiny point is perhaps what it 
enjoys most after purely personal disputes and explanations. 
Every year the block in legislation becomes more serious, 
because every year the scope of legislation grows larger 
and the disposition to speechify over details of legislation 
ws more serious. So great is the evil that much 
ingenuity has been expended in devising remedies. It 
has been suggested that Grand Committees of the House of 
Commons should be appointed which should each pass or 
reject the group of Bills entrusted to it. This would be 
to conduct public legislation as private legislation is con- 
ducted, and there can be no doubt that it would greatly 
expedite business. But there is one insuperable objection 
to all plans for limiting the universality of the control of 
the House, and that is, that the House would not entertain 
them fora moment. There might be a different kind of 
representative body, with a different sphere assigned to it, 
and with a different conception of its powers and duties. 
But the House of Commons, as long as it is what it is, 
will never part with the enormous influence which it 
derives from having all public measures debated before it. 
Still, if it cannot be arranged that the work of legislation 
should be done more surely and quickly, it seems possible 
that it might be done a little better; and a Committee 
has been appointed this Session, and has just made its 
Report, which was charged with the inquiry whether some 
improvement cannot be made in the manner and language 
of current legislation. The conclusion at which it has 
arrived is virtually that next to nothing can be done 
to improve either the manner or the language of current 
legislation. It is true that the Report visits with mild 
reprobation a subtle contrivance for setting what the 
Report terms Chinese puzzles, by drawing Acts so compli- 
cated with references to other Acts, so mysterious as to 
what is retained and what is swept away, that no one can 
retend to understand them. The object of this manceuvre 
is to get the Bill through Committee easily and pleasantly. 
If no single clause of a Bill is intelligible, it is hoped that 
no one will see how to propose amendments, and so there 
will be a real Ministerial triumph, and by the skill of the 
counsel employed the Government will get its crafty little 
measure through without any one noticing the process. 
The Committee strung their energies up to the point of 
hinting that “care should be taken that this mode of 
“ drawing should be had recourse to as sparingly as pos- 
“ sible.” The gentleness and sweetness of the times we 
live in could not have had a happier illustration. A Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons does not now like to hurt 
any one’s feelings. Ifdraughtsmen and heads of depart- 
ments have a fancy for setting Chinese puzzles, this is a 
fancy like any other, and must not be rudely baulked. All 
that in its amiability an amiable Committee will say is, 
“Set your Chinese puzzles, if it really gives you pleasure, 
“ but please, oh please, do not set them very often.” 


The two standing difficulties of English legislation are 
that the existing statute law is a hopeless mass of 
muddle and confusion, and that each new bit of law added 
is muddled and confused as it passes through the House 
of Commons. How the existing law is to be consolidated 
into something like a clear and consistent shape, and how 
a Bill, if originally well drawn, is to be saved from being 
spoilt by amendments, are the two questions that are really 
pressing. and with which the Committee, in its unambitious 
fashion, attempted to deal. The part of its task that referred 
to consolidation it took up with more or less of earnestness 
and effect; and the suggestions it has made are 
worthy of attentive consideration. They consist in three 
recommendations—that the work of consolidation should 
be carried on upon a regular system, under the authority of 
some permanent Government force ; that where, in consoli- 
dating the old law, necessary amendments are suggested, 
these amendments should be printed in a different type, 


and the House asked to confine discussion solely te 
them; and that a Consolidation Bill begun in one Session 
should be taken up in the next Session at the point wl.ich 
had been already reached. There is no doubt that, if 
some such sys.em was adopted, and the Government 
was really in earnest, very much might be done to 
consolidate the existing law. But consolidation in- 
volves a vast amount of trouble and wins very little 
credit, and it is the sort of thing about which Govern-_ 
ments very rarely are in earnest. On this Committee 
the ATroRNEY-GENERAL alone represented the*Government, 
and the ATrorNEY-GENERAL was not present on any single 
occasion when a@ division took place in the Committee. 
He would have nothing to do with discussing the Report, 
and although this abstention was prudent, in so far as it 
saved the Government from being in any way committed, 
it did not show that degree of earnestness on the 
part of the Government without which every plan for 
simplifying law becomes futile. As to amendments and 
their effect on current legislation, the Committee is fully 
alive to the evils of the existing state of things. As 
it remarks in its Report, “‘ Acts of Parliament are not unfre- 
“quently passed in which provisions occasionally conflict 
“with previous enactments, and even with one another.” 
A striking instance is given. The Judicature Act of 1873 
was so amended in its passage through Parliament that it 
was left uncertain whether the Lord Chancellor was to be 
a member of the High Court. But the Committee cannot 
suggest any remedy for the mischief. It rejects the sug- 
gestion of the Statute Law Commissioners of 1856, that 
there should be an officer or Board appointed to superin- 
tend and advise on Bills in their passage through the two 
Houses ; and it rejects iton the ground that the Parlia- 
mentary draughtsman would not like this officer or Board, 
and would be jealous of it and quarrel with it, and these 
quarrels would make the passage of Bills even more 
difficult than it is now. Things must be left, in 
the Committee’s opinion, as they are now. The Minister 
who has charge of the Bill must get it through in 
the best way he can. The responsibility must be thrown 
upon him, and he must bear it. It is a responsibility that 
will sit upon the shoulders of most Ministers very lightly. 
Every one they see around them is either some one who as 
a Minister has passed a bad Bill, or who, if he could but 
get into office, would pass a bad Bill. The difficulty, as 
the Committee observes, is to reconcile the symmetry of 
legislation with the independence of Parliament; and as 
things are, and in the opinion of the Committee must ever 
be, the symmetry of legislation is nowhere iz the struggle, 
and goes quietly and constantly to the wall. 


A ROYAL RESIDENCE IN IRELAND. 


fers House of Commons could not but reject a recent 
motion for the establishment of a Royal residence in 
Ireland. It is not impossible that any King or Queen who 
took a fancy to some Irish Balmoral might make the 
Crown or the person of the Sovereign popular ; but nothing 
would be more absurd than to assign the indirect result 
which might be contemplated as the ostensible reason for 
a flattering choice. A man of fortune who keeps foxhounds, 
or entertains his neighbours with judicious liberality, would 
not increase the general favour which may be the reward 
of his exertions and diture by explaining publicly 
that his motives were selfish. It would have been better 
not to give Irish members an opportunity of declaring that 
their chronic discontent was inaccessible to Royal blandish- 
ments. They must have cared little for Home Rule if 
they had accepted in satisfaction of their demands a peri- 
odical visit from the Queen herself. Some of them are 
perhaps not deeply anxious for the success of their 
agitation; but no one likes to be told that he may be 
bought off by a trivial concession. The Irish are not even 
prepared to part with their Lord-Lieutenant, whose 
— would be effaced in the presence of genuine 

yalty. Many English politicians have held that 
the Viceregal Court of Dublin is an anomaly; nor 
can it be denied that the Secretary who transacts 
the Parliamentary business of Ireland acknowledges the 
Home Secretary rather than his nominal superior as the 
head of his department. In this matter it is wise to adopt 
for once Mr. Giapstone’s celebrated maxim that Ireland 
should be governed according to Irish notions. Some Lord- 
Lieutenants have taken an active part in administration ; 
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but, on the whole, the best type of Viceroy is a magnificent 
nobleman who maintains the impartiality of a constitutional 
king. It is possible that in quiet times the office might be 
conveniently held by a member of the Royal Family; but 
the experiment would now be premature ; and the Irish in 
general have been well satisfied with the present incum- 
bent of the office and with his recent predecessors. If at 
any future time they wish to dispense with the office, 
there would be no objection to the abolition of the Lord- 
Lieutenancy. Scotland has thriven in the absence of any 
similar institution, combining in the fullest measure the 
advantages of self-government with the benefit of belong- 
ing toa great Empire. The Qvrey’s predilection for the 
Highlands may perhaps have been regarded as a compli- 
ment, but the Scotch had been thoroughly loyal when 
Grorce IV. was the only English King who in modern 
times had even paid a flying visit to Edinburgh. 

The personal dignity of the Crown is undoubtedly a 

litical force on which statesmen are bound to calculate ; 

t its operation is most effectual when it vaguely affects 
the feeling and imagination of the commanity. Parliament, 
through the Ministers who represent the majority, exer- 
cises all direct and substantial power. The grievances 
which an alien Legislature is supposed to inflict on Ireland 
could not be redressed by the personal intervention of the 
Sovereign. One occasional device of Irish patriotism 
would perhaps consist in some affront toa Royal personage. 
The Roman Catholie clergy on festive occasions always 
give the first place to the health of the Pops, and they 
sometimes forget or omit the toast of the Queen. 
Trifles of this kind might be overlooked if the QuEEN 
or any of her successors wished, for reasons of their 
own, to reside during a part of the year in Ireland; 
but they form sufficient arguments for suppressing artificial 
enthusiasm on the subject. It may be doubted whether 
the example, if it were set, would be followed by those 
Irish proprietors who at present seldom visit their 
estates. England is for various reasons a pleasanter place 
of residence ; and it is in most parts of the country hope- 
less to contend for political influence with the agitators and 
the priests. Capitalists who were to be tempted to invest 
their money by the provisions of the Encumbered Estates 
Acts have long since found that the improvement of Irish 
land is an irksome and unprofitable business. Hereafter, 
perhaps, the lakes, the rivers, or the wild coast of Ireland 
may be almost as attractive to strangers as the Scotch 
Highlands, which a century ago were shunned as rude and’ 
barbarous. Fashion perpetnally changes, and even kings: 
follow its guidance. A 
shores of Galway would perhaps be welcome if it had been 
drawn to a distant spot by genuine inclination, 

A statesman who has enjoyed almost unequalled oppor- 
tunities of appreciating the practical distribution of 
governing powers is believed to have discussed the 
subject of the influence of the Crown in a late review 
of the Life of the Priyce Coxsorr. The writer knows 
the effect of long and uninterrupted experience and 
of uncontested social supremacy in commanding 
respect and deference. It is the duty of all re- 
sponsible politicians to guard with jealous care one of the 
few remaining sources of authority which are independent. 
of numerical majorities. The alarm which was provoked 
in the early part of the reign of Gzorcx LI. by the active 
intervention of the Kina in publie affairs is now seen to 
have been directed against an imaginary danger. In one 
of his letters Fox affects. a oxical indifference to 
French invasion, on the ground that in a choice of tyrants 
there is no reason for preferring the King of Eyaianp to 
Napoteon. Before that time the House of Commons had 
inaccurately declared by a formal vote that the power of 
the Crown “had increased, was. increasing, and ought 
“to be diminished.” It was not even at that time 
true that the Kiyc had become more powerful, except so 
far as he had been more active than his predecessors. It 
would then have been deemed a strange proposal that the 
Krxe should provide himself a palace for the purpose of 
attaching disaffected or indifferent subjects to his person. 
During the Krne’s first ilmess the friends of the Crown 
were not unreasonably disturbed by the proposal of the 
Trish Parliament to invest the Pauyce of Wates with the 
full prerogatives of a reigning Sovereign, while he was to 
be hampered by close restrictions in Great Britain. The 
proposal was rightly interpreted as a proof rather of dis- 
like to the English connexion than of excessive devotion to 
the Recent. At that period Ireland was, for the first and 


ourt held in Killarney or on the |, 


last time in its history, using or abusing the legislative in- 


dependence which had been extorted by the Volunteers in - 


the crisis of the American and French war. The Irish 
patriots of the day proposed, with characteristic ingenuity, 
to convert that which has since been called the golden link 
of the Crown into an implement of disunion, Their 
successors would be not less ready to exalt the Royal pro- 
rogative, if it could be brought into collision with the 
supremacy of Parliament. 

n present circumstances the occasional residence of the 
Sovereign in Ireland would be regarded by Englishmen 
with indifference, or perhaps with complacency. Anything 
which tended to mitigate discontent and to promote union 
might be beneficial. If Home Rule had been adopted, the 
relations of the Crown toa Parliament sitting in Dublin 
would be watched with uneasy jealousy. The offers which 
were made to the Prixce of Watzs in 1788 might be re- 

to a reigning King. The celebrated ballad of 

** Lillibullero ” records the indignant contempt which was 
felt for James I. when he relied on the support of Ireland 
for the promotion of his usurpations in England. The 
Home Rulers properly disclaim any anxiety for the resi- 
dence of a QuEEN who delegates her authority to Ministers 
virtually elected by the Imperial Parliament. A King 
who should rely on Irish popularity to thwart the 
licy of his English Ministers. would cause extreme 
irritation in England. The only possible remedy for 
removing agitation is the growing conviction that 
separation is impossible. When the Irish people have 
thoroughly learned the lessons of history, the question of 
Royal visits to Ireland will be unimportant. The Seotch 
never invited the QuEEN to live in the Aberdeenshire High- 
lands, nor would their loyalty have beer impaired if she 
and her family had never crossed the Border. The Irish 
naturally object to being considered more childish than the 
Scotch. If they are susceptible of a bribe to patriotic 
vanity, they are not likely to accept it when it is publicly 
and ostentatiously offered with a professed expectation of a 
return in the form of gratitude. Mr. -Disrazi took the 
opportunity, as might be expected, of giving an ambiguous 
or unmeaning answer to an unseasonable proposal. He 
was sure that the QUEEN would be well received in Ireland, 
and that the House of Commons would take into considera- 
tion the necessary expenses of buying or building a Royal 
palace in Ireland. His pledge is the less embarrassing be- 
cause there is not the smallest reason to believe that any 
such proposal will be made during the present generation. 


CLERGYMEN AND STATESMEN. 


WV 'UCH may be said in favour of almost all the solutions 

which offer themselves for disentangling the much- 
confounded question of the worship of the Church of 
England, which has again shot into prominence through 
the concurrence of the meeting of Convocation and the 
quickening of the Worship Regulation Act. One, how- 
ever, stands self-condemned as equally vindictive and irra- 
tional. The most superficial acquaintance with the so- 
called Ritual controversy should be sufficient to show that, 
out of the large number of churches which attract by their 
ornamental worship, there are hardly two which offer an 
identical ceremonial. There are “ Ritualists” who glory 
in being “‘ Ritualists.” There are clergymen and lay folk 
who disavow (perhaps with reason) the appellation, but 
whose disavowal involves too complicated and technical an 
argument to attract unwilling listeners; and there are 
votaries of Cathedral worship, who can only be called Ritual- 
ists by the same stupidity which seems bent on driving 
them to make common cause with Ritualism by the instinct 
of a. common danger. A baby might perceive 
that, if he meant to overreach Ritualism, the most blundering 
way in which he could possibly set to work would be to direct 
the puritan attack against the comparatively moderate pecu- 
liarities of ceremonial in which the Ritualists would have 
to go down and stand by the side of the wide High Church 
party, without compelling those to swallow their dislike of 
forms too transcendental tor their modern English appetites. 
So reckless a policy can but result in one of two things. 
Either it will lead to the humiliating discomfiture of those 
who have embarked upon it, or it will succeed at the expense 
of shivering the institution on whose behalf it pretends to 
have been set up. Such, however, is the line of which 
the Times has made itself the advocate in an article of last 
Wednesday, elicited by the concurrence of Convocation and 
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The Lower House of the Convocation of Canterbury 
seems at the meetings which took place after Easter to 
have passed a resolution which referred (with scrupulous 
attention not to commit itself as to the right or wrong of 
the controversy) to the “existing widespread diversity of 
“practice” as to the position of the minister at the Holy 
Communion, and advised that it should “be left with the 
“ ordinary to determine which posture shall be adopted ” ; 
and the Times opines (correctly, as it has turned out) 
that the same body will, during the present sittings, 
reach some resolution marxed by a similar impartiality 
and moderation as to the clergyman’s vesture on the same 
occasion. On this alarming contingency our contemporary 
appeals to “that confidence between clergy and laity 
“ which has of late been dangerously weakened.” It in- 
sinuates that the design of Convocation is to “ foster’ what 
it terms the “ existing discontent,” and it prophesies that 
the “ Convocation will certainly not alter cn this point the 
“ resolution of the mass of the laity.” Now certainly, 
whatever we may think of the Times, either in its favour 
or its disfavour, we do not accuse it of any desire wilfully 
to scatter firebrands. It is not the longest established and 
most respectable papers which are most eagerly asked for 
at railway-stalls or in the streets in the days of revolution. 
We are convinced that our contemporary, in thus advo- 
cating a policy of repression against even the most 
moderate desires of High Churchmen, is obeying a 
dynamic law, of its own creation it may be, but one 
which it has made superior even to its personal volition. 
It cannot escape the responsibilities of its own imfallibility. 
The appreciation of the beauty, or of the decency, or of the 
legality of ceremonial, even in a moderate form, as of 
something to be specifically prized in the Church of 
England, is—as a nineteenth-century question—one of 
comparatively recent growth; and at the earlier stages 
of its manifestation it reckoned up but a scanty list of lay 
adherents. The Times misreckoned the forces at work, 
and forgot that what was once an insignificantly small 
body might, even without growing into a majority, acquire 
sufficient size and cohesion to entitle it to claim respect 
and toleration. The fiat accordingly went out to deal with 
the development of ceremoniai instincts as a clerical 
aggression, and write off the “mass of the laity” as 
outraged by the spectacle, and we see the unfortunate 
results of this short-sighted policy in Wedmnesday’s article. 
We shall not weary our readers by repeating what we have 
already so often made clear, that both the ceremonial and 
the anti-ceremonial parties are bodies of persons indifferently 
reckoning their clerical and their lay adherents. 

The hot-headed congregation of St. Albans who made 
so silly an exhibition of themselves on Sunday last are the 
very Qurxores of lay pretensions, while the miscellaneous 
body of squires, tradesmen, lawyers, doctors, bankers, and 
so on, who habitually turn up as the leaders and spokes- 
men of the more moderate High Church party, are as 
superior in numbers as they are in wisdom to the 
fervid knot of ritualistic worshippers, able as even these 
are to crowd a considerable number of London churches. 
In faee of this fact, the Lower House of Convocation 
could, as a statesmanlike and conscientious Legislature, 
take no other course than that upon which it has entered. 
We shall not attempt to disentangle the multitudinous 
skein of motions and amendments with which Arch- 
deacons, Canons, and Proctors emulously crowded its 
notice-paper. We may presume that it had good gtounds 
for its ultimate selection—provided however that, whatever 
form of words had been ultimately chosen, the conclusion 
was therecommendation of diversity under episcopal super- 
vision, and in compliance with the preferences of the 
congregations, the detail8 of phraseology under which this 
result was reached were, in comparison, not very, im- 

t. 

With sich an onslatght raging, Acnities could hardly 
Be expected to hold hard, and so the Contemporary 
Review of this month contains Mr. Giapstonr’s second con- 
tribution to the Ritual controversy, with the significantly 
interrogative title, “Is the Church ef England worth pre- 


“serving?” The answer of course is that it is worth pre- 


serving, but that such tyrannical treatment as the Times 
recommends will most assuredly break it up. This is not 
the place in which to review the paper. The author’s ob- 
ject, which he carries out with his characteristic ingenuity 
and amplitude of language, is to enforce those general 


conclusions upon ritual toleration to which the wiser, 


and more independent portion of soviety, to whom the 
Times does not come as the daily instalment of a new 


and higher Bible, are rapidly gravitating. Mr. GLapsTonE 
at the outset refers to the “many” (the adjective is his) 
“expressions of disappointment” which his October 
article on Ritual met with from its want of specific 
reference. As we were among the critics who were not 
afraid to give expression to this disappointment, we may 
point out how thoroughly we are justified by the re- 
sult. There was nothing in the former article to lead to the 
supposition that it would be followed by a second part 
taking up the dropped threads. Tho two articles together 
give in July 1875 what we claimed in October 1874 as Mr. 
GLADSTONE’S minimum contribution to the ritual con- 
troversy if it pleased him to enter the fray. After so 
complete and so practical an amende on his part, it would 
be unfair for us to refer any further to the incident. Mr. 
Guapstove of course dwells mainly on the prominent ques- 
tion of the minister’s position and dress at the Holy Com- 
munion, and is particularly successful in disentangling 
the former debate from the embarrassments of gratuitous 
doctrinal imputations. 

But, on the whole, the portion of his article which offersthe 
most original and valuable help towards clearing up the 
controversy will be found in the sentences in which he 
shows how much of the Purcuas Judgment (as neces- 
sarily of any similar document) is, and must be, not 
law, but historical investigation, and how in consequence 
the word “evidence” has in that and in similar lucu- 
brations been employed in the laxer sense in which 
historians employ it, although by the Judges themselves 
it is clothed upon with the authority only due to the 
most restrictive and forensic meaning of the expres- 
sion. The thing is very obvious when stated in Mr. 
Gtapsrone’s language. That which is not so obvious is the 
mental condition to which ArcusisHops, the Times and Rock, 
the Church Association, and other impulsive men and 
bodies, have reduced themselves when they deal with the 
inability to agree with conclusions based on merely histo- 
rical evidence as exhibiting a degree of moral turpitude 
identical with wilful disobedience to the positive enact- 
ments of a penal statute. Before a week is over the 
Episcopal and the Churchwarden minds of England may 
have become more closely acquainted with each other. 
How far such acquaintance may breed a more sympathetic 
appreciation of the intelligence and research which either 
party has brought to the study of the formularies of the 
English Church is, we conclude, a problem the solution of 
which the framers of the Public Worship Act had much at 
heart. 


THE NEW YORK FRAups. * 
Sas story of the New York City frauds which has 
lately been revived by the publication of the confes- 
sions of an accomplice includes nothing new. It seems 
that by an odd coincidence the ringleader has been* pre- 
maturely released from imprisonment, and it is not known 
whether he has retained for himself any considerable 
portion of the plunder. The judgment of the Court which 
has discharged: him on the return of a-writ of habeas corpus 
is generally admitted to have been sound, and the sentence 
of twelve years’ imprisénment appears to have been 


illegal. TWEED wes a vulgar swindler, who was clever 
eave to make use of extraordinary opportunities of 
fraud. ‘he expostre and punishment of his delinquencies 


was merely an ordimary and gratifying exhibition of tardy 
justice ; but the discovery scarcely amounted to detection. 
His thefts had been openly perpetrated, and half the 
population of the city were hisaccomplices. If he thought 
it worth while to deceive his conscience with sophis- 
tical excuses, he, may perhaps have reflected that an 
almost open gn oy of public funds was condoned 
by those who knew that some operation of the kind was 
constantly effected, although its details may not have 
been understood. According to the political morality 
of his: country and his class, the majority is supreme ; 
and during his prosperous career the multitude was 
on his side. Even after his malversations had been 
proved to the satisfaction of the whole community, TweEep 
was re-elected to the Senate of New York State, and 
he retained his post to the time of his conviction. His 
admirers knew that he had failed in business as a small 
tradesman immediately before he began to take part if the 
politics of the city. Within nine or ten years he became 
conspicuons for his prodigal display of wealth, and he 
acquired wide popularity by the liberal distribution of a 
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share in his ill-gotten gains. Among other modes of extrava- 
gance, he built himself a splendid mansion, which was 
sumptuously furnished by the aid of a simple financial pro- 
cess. Enormous sums were charged in the City accounts 
for furniture supposed to have been supplied to public 
buildings, a portion of which was delivered to TWEED. 
The imaginary remainder was, according to the confession 
of IxcERsOLL, never made or bought, though it was paid 
for by the civic community, the price being divided in 
certain proportions among the managers of the City 
affairs and the tradesmen who supplied them, not with 
goods, but with fraudulent accounts. The audacity of the 
culprits, encouraged by lazy impunity, at last provoked 
resistance and inquiry ; and it appeared that even in the 
city of New York the honest part of the population could 
still protect itself when it was roused to action. The chief 
crimmals were prosecuted, and some of them were con- 
victed, while others left the country for atime. There is 
too much reason to fear that the reaction of the respectable 
citizens will have been temporary, while the conditions 
which rendered the career of TweEep possible will operate 
permanently. 


The most remarkable part of IncERSoLt’s confession ex- 
tends the charge of gross corruption beyond the low-born 
favourities of the city mob to the representatives of the 
State. It was necessary for the purposes of the conspirators 
that laws should from time to time be passed for the pur- 
pose of completing their absolute control of the City funds. 
A part of the sums which were raised by fraudulent 
accounts fructified in the form of bribes to the Senate 
and Assembly at Albany. The American disregard in 
the choice of rulers for merit and for social position 
has produced consequences which might have been fove- 
seen. Because little honour is attached to a seat in the 
State Legislature, the post of senator or representative is 
valued as a means of making money. Tweep and his 
gang had no difficulty in buying majorities as often as they 
were wanted, when their own nominees from the city might 
have been otherwise outvoted. From the municipal con- 
maga in its ordinary condition they had nothing to 
fear. Merchants and tradesmen found it cheaper or less 
troublesome to pay excessive rates than to neglect their 
private affairs for the purpose of disclosing or preventing 
abuses. It was well known that Twrep, Sweeny, and 
CoxoL.y were making fortunes at the expense of the rate- 
payers; but probably respectable men thought that, if 
the actual perpetrators of fraud were checked, suc- 
cessors would be found of equal rapacity. The Irish rabble 
which practically governs the City of New York probably 
forms a miyority of the whole population ; but those who pay 
no taxes are thoroughly disciplined under political managers, 
and their power at elections is consequently disproportionate 
to their numbers. The voters derived both a selfish and a 
humorous pleasure from the spectacle of a Corporation 
which plundered the rich, and allowed a small share of the 
spoils to the needy and idle. To the humbler class of 
politicians Tweep or Fisk was an ideal impersonation of 
the kind of success which would have satisfied popular 
dreams of ambition. The interruption of their supremacy 
has perhaps taught their followers the old lesson that no 
kind of human felicity is perfect or secure. The chief 
merit of the investigation and prosecution of the City 
frands is due to the conductors of the New York Times, 
who were at first but feebly supported. Eventually the 
disclosure of the magnitude and impudence of the frauds 
which had been perpetrated provoked general indignation. 
An upright Controller was elected in the place of Conor ; 
and there is no reason to suppose that up to this time 
the practices of Twrerp and his associates have been re- 
sumed by their successors. 


It afterwards appeared that the New York scandals 
were only caricatures of practices which prevailed not 
only in the different States, but in the Federal Govern- 
ment and Legislature. A large number of members ef 
Congress were proved to have received money or allot- 
ments of shares from Railway Corporations in considera. 
tion of their votes. One Republican politician who had 
been Speaker of the House of Representatives, and who 
was deemed to be a possible candidate for the Presidency, 
met the charge of having accepted a petty bribe with a 
series of transparently false statements. The Presipent has 
habitually appointed to lucrative offices persons who were 
strongly suspected of peeuniary corruption, and his prin- 
cipal adviser has beey a politician of notoriously bad cha- 
taeter. It is the good#fortune of the people of the United 


States that their traditions limit more closely than else- 
where the functions of government and legislation. An 
American Congress invested with the powers and attributes 
of an English Parliament would be an intolerable insti- 
tution. As a careless householder consoles himself by 
the reflection that he cannot be cheated beyond all that he 
pays for domestic purposes, taxpayers in the States, and 
even in the City of New York, buy exemption from further 
extortion at the cost of enormous and unnecessary con- 
tributions to the public revenue. 

Thoughtful and conscientious Americans regard the preva- 
lence of corruption with regret on moral rather than econo- 
mical grounds. Toleration of dishonesty is degrading to a 
nation, although it may not be practically ruinous. The low 
state of political and official morality is the more vexatious 
because the bulk of the community is greatly above the 
average in intelligence, and perhaps in character. The 
remedy is easy to denote, and impossible to apply. If 
public affairs were customarily administered only by the 
soundest and best part of the population, no other reform 
would be needed; but democratic equality necessarily 
involves the subjection of the wealthy and educated classes. 
Universal or multitudinous suffrage can only be manipulated 
by means of an organization which is at the disposal of 
petty political speculators. The managers of primary 
assemblies, of canvasses, and of elections, have no motive 
and no inclination to select honest or enlightened 
candidates. Adventurers who engage in politics as a 
profession have few competitors, except those of the 
same order. The obscurity of the representatives who 
are chosen is reflected in the legislative bodies to 
which they belong, and it is natural that where honour 
is not to be gained, solid payment should be a general 
object of desire. In the great cities, and especially in 
New York, the evils of popular suffrage are exhibited 
in their worst form. There is not the smallest chance of 
transferring power from the numerical majority to more 
competent hands, and therefore it only remains to endure, 
and if possible to mitigate, inevitable evils. One English 
commentator on the confession of INGERSOLL arrives at the 
conclusion that the regeneration of the United States can 
only be accomplished by newspapers. It is certainly not 
for want of cheap journals that the character of American 
politicians has for some generations steadily degenerated. 
Every citizen in the States reads one or more daily news- 
papers, and yet up to the present time the millennium has 
not been established. In Europe the results of unqualified 
democracy are likely to be far more serious. The Commune 
of Paris was to the New York Corporation under TweED 
as a sanguinary melodrama to a broad and vulgar farce. 


- 
THE EDUCATION VOTE. 


PB SANDON had a story to tell on Thursday night 
which in some respects is highly satisfactory. There 
are points in which the educational progress of the country 
is as rapid as can reasonably be expected. For example, 
the Government is spending a good deal more money. It 
pays more annual grants, it pays more Inspectors to look 
after the annual grants, and it has raised the salaries of the 
gentlemen in the Privy Council Offiee who have to look after 
the Inspectors. It is pleasant to know that there are more 
schools to be inspected, that the supervision of them is not 
allowed to deteriorate because there is more of it to be 
done, and that a very able and confident staff is gaining 
something more than the praise of men for its reward. 
There is also a considerable increase in the provision of 
school accemmodation. Since 1870 room has been found 
for a million more children. Lord Sanpon estimates that the 
gross number of children that have to be provided for is 
four millions and a half, and of thesehe wishes to'see an 
average daily attendance of three millions and a quarter. 
Hitherto the school accommodation has been very much 
behind the lowest of these figures. In August 1873 there 
was room for two millions and a half. During the year 
ending August 1874 280,000 more seats have been added, 
and by August of the present year Lord Sanpon hopes to 
see a further increase of 300;000. This leaves out of ‘sight 
both non-inspected schools and private adventure Schools, 
inwhich a considerable numberof children are receiving an 
education of some sort. As regards the latter, Lord Saypon 
is of opinion that they ought not to be rashly discouraged. 
He admits that some of them are “exceedingly bad and 


“ grossly“unhealthy,” but then be thinks that they form a 
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sort of safety-valve for compulsion. Fanciful parents and 
parents with sickly children may prefer them to the ordi- 
nary schools, and if attendance at them is accepted as a 
sufficient compliance with the law, some cases of open resist- 
ance yar, be he — would otherwise have had to be 
dealt with at the cost, perhaps, of unnecessary unpopularity. 
The force of this particular depends 
the proportion which the moderately good element in 
private adventure schools bears to the exceedingly bad 
element. A safety-valve to compulsion which allows 
children to be reckoned as receiving some useful instruction 
when, as a matter of fact, they are receiving none, would be 
a doubtfal advantage. But Lord Sanpon thinks that a 
great number of these schools are “ sufficiently ” good, and, 
if he is right in this estimate, there is much to be said for his 
conclusion. There are other grounds, too, on which any 
attempt at the suppression of private adventure schools is 
to be deprecated. Even a show of competition is better 
than no competition at all; and while the existence of good 
Government schools will in the long run do something to 
raise the standard of bad private adventure schools, the 
neighbourhood of a good private adventure school may occa- 
sionally stimulate a sluggish School Board into more activity 
than it would otherwise have shown. The State has so many 
advantages as regards elementary education that it need 
not desire to include among them the possession of a 
monopoly. Still there are points as to which some external 
pressure might be brought to bear even on private adven- 
ture schools. They ought not, at all events, to be suffered 
to remain “‘ grossly unhealthy.” This is not a matter per- 
haps which the Education Department can deal with 
directly, bat it ought to have the power of calling the 
attention of the sanitary authorities to any school against 
which this judgment may be recorded. 


We have seen that there ought to be four millions and a 
half of children on the school books. In 1873 there were 
less than half this number, but in 1874 there were two 
millions and a half, and Lord Sanpon hopes for an annual 
increment of about 300,000. At this rate it will take 
seven years to bring all the children on the books that 
ought to be there. In other words, another school 

meration must pass away before education even 
in the form of nominal attendance at school will 
have become universal. Of course the average attend- 
ance falls very much short of the nominal attendance. In 
1873 it was @ million and a half. In 1874 it has increased 
by 200,000. Lord Sanpon does not say whether he expects 
this rate of increase to be maintained in future years, and it 
is obviously subject to more disturbing influences than the 
calculation of mere nominal attendance. Every additional 
school that is opened will, as a matter of course, add a 
certain percentage: to the number of children on the 
aggregate school register ; but the average attendance will 
be determined partly by the extent to which the School 
Boards make attendance compulsory, and partly by the 
rate at which the appreciation of education among the poor 
increases. There is another aspect of attendance statistics 
about which Lord Sanpon was silent. In sweeping the 
country over, said Mr. Forster, you have got many 
children to attend occasionally, but you have not 

many children to attend regularly; and this, 

no doubt, is the weakest point in the whole system of 
elementary education. All teachers are agreed that, as 
the individual child, irregular attendance is very 

little better than no attendance at all; while, as regards 
the other children in the school, it is worse than no 
attendance. The child who comes to school one week and 
not another, or who is there the first three days in a week 
and absent the last three, forgets pretty nearly all that he 
learns, and the time of the children who have attended 
regularly is more or less wasted while the teachers are 
trying to whip the truant up to the level of bis class. A 
very good av of attendance may coexist with a very 
small amount of regular attendance, especially while the 
gap between the attendance and the names on the books 
continues so large. Of all the results to be expected from 
compulsion, regularity of attendance is the one that is 
most certain not to be obtained without compulsion. If 
good schools become universal, it is conceivable that parents 
ay © so impressed with the value of the education 
to be had in them that they will send their children of 
their own accord. But they will never send them regu- 
larly of their own accord, because regularity means a con- 
stant resistance to small temptations to be irregular. It is 


80 annoying to have any one thing in household arrange- 


ments to which everything else must give way, that only 
external pressure of some kind will enable ordinary parents 
to endure the inconvenience. 

Lord Sanpon took occasion in speaking of compul- 
sion to insist on the confusion which at present exists 
as regards the means of applying it. Direct com- 
pulsion and indirect compulsion are both in full work 
in the country; but whereas direct compulsion is exer- 
cised under the provisions of a single Act, indirect com- 
pulsion is exercised under the provisions of many Acts, each 
going ona different system. It is to be hoped that this 
lament of Lord Sanpon’s foreshadows some consolidation of 
the law relating to this latter subject. We have often pointed 
out that, though indirect compulsion can never be a substitute 
for direct compulsion, it is a most valuable auxiliary to it. A 
Conservative Government is disposed by its antecedents to 
attach more importance to indirect compulsion than a 
Liberal Government, and there would consequently be a 
certain appropriateness in Lord Sanpon marking his term 
of office by making indirect compulsion as efficient as pos- 
sible. What is needed for this purpose is, first, greater 
uniformity both of requirements and of machinery for en- 
forcing them, and, next, a clearer understanding as to what 
indirect compulsion will do, and what it will not. It is 
believed, for instance, that though the older Acts which 
deal with large factories employing a great number of 
children are strictly enforced, the later Acts which deal 
with small workshops, each employing but a few children, 
have remained almost inoperative. If the Royal Commis- 
sion which is now inquiring into the question is perfectly 
frank in its Report, and if the Government is prepared to 
act on the Report when it comes, the efficiency of 
indirect compulsion may be very much increased, even if 
its area should have to be reduced. 

Upon one important question connected with the Eda- 
cation Vote Lord Sanpon spoke with a decision which is. 
the more commendable that it is shown in opposition to. 
some influential members of his party. When a School 
Board has been set up, he regards it as representing the 
deliberate opinion of the locality upon the matters with 
which the Education Act leaves it free to deal. It is not 
the duty, therefore, of the department to meddle with the 
wishes of the School Boards as to building large and ample 
schools. This is an affair for the School Boards, and for 
the ratepayers who elect them. In the discussion which 
followed Mr. Heycate took exception to this statement of 
Lord Sanpoy, on the ground that it is too late to turn out 
a School Board after it has spent the ratepayers’ money. 
Unless the districts Mr. HeyGaTe is acquainted with are 
very peculiarly situated, the issue between economy and 
efficiency has been pretty plainly put to the ratepayers. 
by the candidates at every election of a School 
Board. If, with the facts before them, the ratepayers 
have preferred to elect the candidates who propose to spend 
most for education, it is clear that the deliberate opinion 
of the locality is in favour of what Mr. Heyears and his. 
friends consider an unnecessary outlay, and then Lorp 
Sanvon’s canon is plainly applicable. It is not the business 
of the Education Department to limit or enlarge expenditure 
on education against the wishes of the population which has 
to find the money. If, on the other han the ratepayers have 
preferred to elect the candidates who proposed to make 
economy their rule, end these very candidates have, when 
in office, spent large sums in school buildings, it is fair to 
assume that actual experience has convinced them that the 
connexion between efficiency and economy is closer than 
they had supposed, and that, in being false to the letter of 
— promises, they have only come nearer to the spirit of 
them. 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 


de sanitary successes of the Session will not be 
numerous enough to turn the heads of the Govern- 
ment. Lord Satispury has almost carried half a Pollution 
of Rivers Bill through the Lords, and, unless the manu- 
facturers in the House of Commons prove too strong for 
him, it will be enacted that rivers shall for the future con- 
sist exclusively of liquid matter. As it seems probable 
that, without the intervention of Parliament, some of them 
must soon have consisted exclusively of cinders, this will 
in many cases be a change for the better. It is to be hoped, 
however, that Lord Sarispury will not allow his satisfac- 
tion at having done thus much to make him forget that he 
proposed to do a great deal more. When Bills are cuv in 
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half in deference to a powerful and interested oppo- 
sition, they sometimes lead a maimed life for a 
very much longer time than is consistent with 
the public good. If a fraction of what has been 
said about the liquid contents of certain streams be 
true, it would be a gain to have them choked as soon as 
may be, even by cinders; and if Lord Satispury succeeds 
this Session in making this impossible, he will, we hope, 
not let another Session go by without reintroducing the 
clauses of his Bill which he has now withdrawn. Putting 
aside the actual mischief done by polluted rivers, it is 
useless to hope that a community which sees every sanitary 
law violated on a great scale by manufacturers will care 
to subject itself to expense or inconvenience in order to 
remedy what are, by comparison, the trifling shortcomings 
of local authorities. From this point of view the post- 
sea even till next year, of part of the Pollution of 

ivers Bill is to be regretted. It is apparently due to an 
over-regard for the interests which claim an indefeasible 
right to make other people’s lives a burden to them in 
order to fill their own pockets a little faster or a little 
fuller. This is a dangerous concession to make at a 
time when the ratepayer is becoming increasingly sensitive, 
and the immediate costliness of effective sanitary reform 
increasingly obvious. 

In Monday’s debate on the Public Health Bill the Duke of 
Somerser seemed about equally divided between sympathy 
with the poor man who will not be allowed to keep a pig- 
stye and dread of the outlay which the removal of the 
pigstye will entail on the ratepayers. His fears on both 
these heads are exaggerated. It is true that the Inspectors 
and Surveyors to be appointed under the Bill will be 
frequently very ignorant people, but it is seldom that the 
duties of an Inspector of Nuisances, acting under the 
direction of a competent Officer of Health, can be of a kind 
to tax his intelleet unduly. If he has occasionally 
to insist on the destruction of a too unsavoury pig- 
stye, cither the demolition will take place in exe- 
cution of a general order, or the offending building 
will have been previously condemned by his superiors. 
Unless the rule of Inspectors of Nuisances proves to be 
more iron than there is any ground to expect, it will not 
be nece to adopt the Duke of Somerser’s recommen- 
datiou that they shall all undergo an examination before 
appointment. There is more reason in the observation that 
effective local administration requires a revision of Union 
boundaries. It is certain that in many cases it will be 
expedient to group Unions together for sanitary purposes, 
and the natural limit when we get above the Poor Law 
Union is usually the county. But if Unions and counties 
are not conterminous, it will be impossible to treat the 
county as the superior unit, and we shall be driven either 
to tolerate the proved disadvantage of too small an area of 
administration and taxation, or to add to a list of jurisdic- 
tions which is already far too long by needlessly creating a 
new one. When Lord RepzspaLe says that the expense 
and trouble of a readjustment of Union boundaries would 
be attended with no commensurate benefit to the public, he 
must mean that the benefit would not be immediate. But 
it is impossible to say how great the benefit may not be at 
some future time, and every year that the revision is left 
unattempted increases the cost and difficulty of ultimately 
effecting it. 

The amendments introduced into the sanitary law by the 
Publie Health Bill are neither many nor important. The 
‘most valuable of them is one giving power to the Local 
‘Government Board, on any representation made to it, to 
unite any districts lying in the same county, for the pur- 
pose of appointing a Medical Officer of Health, and in that 
‘case no other Medical Officer is to be appointed for any of 
the constituent districts, except as au assistant to the 
officer appointed for the united district. This is a 
useful advance in the direction of larger areas of 
inspection, and by consequence of a higher standard of 
supervision. It was not expedient to introduce such a 
provision into the Act of 1872, because at that time it was 
of the highest importance not to set the newly-appointed 
local authorities against the Local Government Board. A 
great number of these local authorities have now found 
out for themselves that larger areas and a higher class of 
Medical Officers promote efficiency, and, by consequence, 
economy. When the Local Government Board interferes 
under this new clause for the purpose of compelling a re- 
fractory local authority to unite its district with an adjoin- 
ing district. so as to be ab!e to offer a salary and a professional 


eae sufficient to secure the services of a competent 
edical Officer, it will now only be insisting on a step 
which has already been taken by more important 
local authorities of their own free will. The oppo- 
sition ‘to the uniting order will not have, as three. 
years ago it might have had, the support of local autho- 
rities generally. Those who have been most successful 
in the management of their district will have already 
proved the advantages of the change, and will have no 
sympathy with a resistance which springs from mere 
obstructiveness. That it is possible to introduce this clause 
in the Bill of 1875 is the best tribute that can be desired 
to the policy of its omission from the Bill of 1872. 

Lord AxberpareE has undertaken to place on the Notice 
Paper an amendment designed to strengthen the hands of 
the Local Government Board in the event of the local 
authorities failing to do their duty. We question whether 
there is any change of this kind which would be more 
serviceable than a simple provision, similar to that which 
exists in the Education Act, enabling the Local Govern- 
ment, before taking any more stringent measure, to dissolve 
the sanitary authority and to order a new election. 
This would at least serve as a notice to the electors 
that their representatives had brought them into diffi- 
culties with the Government, and that if they did 
nct wish something less pleasant than a dissolution to 
follow, they had better return a sanitary authority of a 
more efficient type. In many cases the sins of sanitary 
authorities are due to a want of interest in their proceed- 
ings on the part of the better class of ratepayers. It is 
always difficult to get this class to take their proper part in 
local business ; but it might be some inducement to them 
to do so if they felt that they came forward to get the 
district out of a scrape, and to prevent its committing itself 
to a discreditable quarrel with the central authority. The 
writers who attack the existing Sanitary Acts as insuffi- 
cient are really finding fault with the administration of the 
law rather than with the law itself. The latter is no doubt 
capable of amendment in many ways, but the country 
would be incalculably healthier than it is now if its provi- 
sions were generally obeyed. That they are not so is 
mainly the consequence of the inefficiency of many of the 
instruments through which it has to be carried ont. If 
every sanitary authority were at once made to do all the 
duties laid upon it, or to pay for their being done by 
the Local Government Board, there would be something 
like an insurrection of beadles. It is sometimes forgotten 
that these local authorities and the ratepayers by whom 
they are elected have immense Parhamentary influ- 
ence. ‘They are, in fact, the constituencies, and if they 
were only tolerably united in their opposition to what would 
be described as an act of centralizing tyranny, they might 
easily drive a weak Government or « careless Legislature 
into repealing the obnoxious clauses. Such a triumph as 
this would inttict a check upon sanitary progress which it 
would take years of thankless labour to repair. The 

rsons with whom for the present the decision whether 

ngland is to become the healthy country which it might 
be mainly rests are those who are possessed of local intlu- 
ence. Many of these are perfectly aware of the import- 
ance of sanitary improvement, and are only prevented from 
coming forward as candidates for a seat m the Sanitary 
Board, or as the supporters of candidates of the right kind, 
by dislike of trouble, or by the convenient conviction that 


| their interference can effect nothing. If these persons will 


set themselves to see that the existing laws relating to 
public health are properly carried out in their own district, 
they will be surprised to find how much it is already 
in the power of an energetic sanitary authority to effect. 


ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. 


S° much has been said of late about English architecture, and 
the subject is in itself one of so great interest, that it may be 
profitable to endeavour to recur to those common-sense principles 
which underlie this, as they underlie every other, art. However 
far the development of an art may have extended, it is never well 
to forget the basis on which it rests. Indeed the greatest danger 
of the fine arts is this—that when any one of them has reached a 
high level of excellence, those who practise it forget the great 
euds for which it is designed, and give their whole attention to 
the subordinate features which characterize it; the mechanical 
skill, or the special forms of beauty, which are indeed valuable, 
but yet quite distinct from the object which the art is intended to 
subserve. This change took place in painting after the time of 
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esis a Angelo, and the + Venetians, so far at least 
as the exhibition of high human er is concerned, and this 
notwithstanding the great and glorious, but still partial, exception 
of Rubens. In music, we fear we must say that the change 

with Mendelssohn, whose exquisite works lack some- 
thing of that nervous fibre which indicates the strain after 
something higher and than that which is explicitly con- 
veyed. architecture the change was already beginning to take 
place when the Perpendicular style had fairly set in; the inherent 
weakness of which style rendered its collapse a thing scarcely to 
be regretted, even though it was replaced by the, in great measure, 
very unworthy imitation of Greek architecture. It may, by the 
way, be remarked as curious that poetry exhibits scarcely any 
examples of that change which is so noticeable in the kindred 
arts. The reason, however, is clear; poetry is, comparatively 
speaking, so little of an art, the instrument which it employs— 
language—is so familiar to the most uninstructed, that there has 
been far more here for the ever-surging waves of natural 
human feeling to overcome false and artificialallurements than in the 
other cases. At the same time, wherever poetry, in any particular 
line, has demanded artificial construction in an unusual degree, 
there the same phenomena of rise, culmination, and decay are 
observable as in painting, music, and architecture. The Greek 
oe declined after Euripides; the English drama declined after 

akspeare. 
The broad principles which should govern architecture may 
haps be classified as follows :—First, every building should 
suitable for the purpose for which it is intended. This may 
seem a very obvious rule; but a neglect of it is the invariable 
vice of imitators. One instance of it will serve instead of a 
dozen. Those who ere acquainted with the buildings erected at 
King’s College, Cambridge, some forty years ago, will remember 
the broad and spacious staircases, built, each of them, for the 
accommodation of four undergraduates and two Fellows; the 
large bay-windows on those staircases, so pleasant to sit in on a 
draughty day; the enormous waste in the size of the rooms; 
the huge and grotesque pinnacles, designated in common parlance 
“ peppercastors,” whose sole recommendation is their perverse 
eccentricity. These are the kind of erections produced by a man 
who thinks himself bound in the first instance to produce some- 
thing striling, and makes suitableness a second-rate consideration. 
Such a procedure offends against that humility which should 
characterize an honest workman, who should invariably make the 
urpose for which his work is wanted the first point, and subor- 
inate himself and his fancies to this. It is fair to add that the 
buildmgs in question have the and often lacking merit of 
solidity, a merit of which we shall shortly speak at length. Per- 
haps, however, the part of a building in which a want of suitable- 
ness is in general most glaringly shown is the portico, porch, or 
any appendage of the kind. Many architects seem to think that a 
portico cannot be too big; on the principle that, being an orna- 
ment, the bigger it is, the greater ornament it is. Not a few 
instances of this kind occur in the London churches. So, also, 
another point in which suitableness is eminently required, and very 
frequently deficient, is the amount of light to S admitted into a 
building. It looks ugly to see a blank bare wall with a few little 
holes covered with glass in it; and it looks ugly to see a wall 
nothing but windows; but the reason of the ugliness is the un- 
conscious feeling of the inconvenience of these arrangements. The 
ugliness would not be felt where such arrangements were re- 
quired, as, for instance, in an ancient castle, where narrow slits of 
windows might be necessary for the safety of the inhabitants; nor, 
on the other hand, in a conservatory. 

We must not be understood, however, to say that want of 
suitableness to the purpose required is the most common, or the 
greatest, fault of English architects. The English character, with 
all its defects, has an obstinate and perverse originality, and ab- 
horrence of shams; and except where they are in the hands of 
some unusually eminent itect, they generally get, as far as 
convenience is concerned, their money’s worth for their money. 

The next great quality which buildings ought to possess, but 
which it is part: fault, though in a still greater degree the 
misfortune, of Fag ish buildings conspicuously to lack, is perma- 
nence. Permanence, we think, is the greatest architectural 
merit, because the merit in which architecture transcends every 
other art. How fleeting, comparatively, is the beauty of a picture 
or of a statue ! Even those cadences of music which melt iat ot pene- 
trate into our souls more deeply than anything else in the world, 
be it verse, or colour, or form—can we yet be assured that they will 
excite the same res from the souls of two thousand years 
hence that they donow? We know nothing of ancient music; 
and Beethoven also may become a mystery, a shadow, and a name 
to the world which now delights in him. And as for poetry, though 
men still Homer, yet even over him the mists of time 
creep, and the solid reality which he spoke to the rude warriors 
of the ninth century before Christ is not now to us what it was 
to them. But the ids look to us almost as they looked to 
their founders, They have neither use nor ; they were 
built doubtless amid the tears of many men, and at the command 
of a barbarous and ambitious tyrant; they record neither virtue 
nor intellect. But they are permanent with a permanency that, 
to our short-sighted gaze, seems akin to eternity; the buildi 
which we look upon as ancient, nay even those which are lost in 


antiquity, crum and perishing beneath the weight of years, 


more than Westminster Abbey or than St. Paul’s, when compared 
with the Pyramids. And with all this the Pyramids, being old, 
are yet young; the appointed term of their years, when, wasted 
by rain and heat and the assaults of man, they shall lapse into the 
sands of the deserts, is unforeseen by usin the dimmest future ; 
there is not a building of this century, or of the last ten centuries, 
which will not decay and vanish sooner than they. This per- 
manence, the single quality which they is just that 
which it is most difficult to secure in English buildings. Many 
things indeed are against it; the moist climate, the smoke of 
our large towns, are adverse to the delicate creations of the work- 
man’s chisel, and even to the most solid and massive walls, 
which in the rainless skies of Egypt might retain the sharp- 
ness of their outline for a thousand years without injury or flaw. 
And, beyond all this, the fluctuating nature of the population, 
which does not, as in old times, remain in hereditary succes- 
sion from father to son within the same town or village, tilling 
the same fields and looking up to the same hills and the same 
sacred walls, but hurries from place to place as work or oppor- 
tunity calls for it—this also, by destroying the interest in special 
localities, destroys likewise the interest in the buildi which 
adorn them. ‘Then, too, there are many kinds of buildings 
for which extreme permanence is, practically, so far from being 
an advantage that it is even a defect. A cotton manu- 
factory built so as to last for a thousand years would be an 
absurdity. A mining village, which “springs up in a night, to 
perish in a night,” cannot occupy itself with the adornment of 
walls that will for so short a time be required to shelter their 
occupiers. 

Nevertheless, permanence is still the great excellence of archi- 
tecture ; without it there is no such thing as architecture at all; 
and it may be attained, to a certain extent, even in England. 
Those who look at the massive walls of our old cathedrals and 
tuined abbeys, of Durham and Ely, of Fountains and Furness, 
will feel that herein lies the secret of their strength, of their 
immeasurable superiority to all ecclesiastical architecture of recent 
times. In modern Europe, it is a curious reflection that the most 
permanent traces of man’s handiwork are probably to be found in 
the railways that run through the mountainous districts. What 
force less than an earthquake, if even that, could obliterate every 
trace of the Mont Cenis Tunnel? And in England, though on a 
far smaller scale, yet similar works are not altogether wanting ; 
witness the great level road that has been driven through the 
limestone rocks of Derbyshire. There seems no reason why 
the tunnels through such rocks should not last as long as the 
caverns that are known to have opened their arched portals and 
internal hollows for periods measurable, not by years, but by the 
epochs of geology. And if any one holds that the want of beauty 
in such excavations must deprive them of any rank as archi- 
tecture, let it be remembered that the Pyramids have no beauty. 
Moreover, nature decks these roads and tunnels with living 
ivy, and yew that clings to the rocks, with the woods of the glen, 
and the ferns that spring between the stones. 


It would, however, be incorrect to deny altogether the quality 
of permanence in modern English buildings, even taking into 
account the moist and corroding climate. They are more deficient 
in the third great requisite of architecture—gracefulness. Need 
we mention, in this connexion, the monster hotels, of which there 
are so many examples in London—huge, devoid of proportion, 
“enormous ” both in the original and in the acquired sense of that 
word? Yet, for the sake of the virtue we have just noticed, we 
do not entirely visit them with the condemnation that is some- 
times fulminated against them. It is at all events better to have 
aroof under which you can sleep with a tranquil mind, rather 
than one which threatens to fall on the heads that are in debate, 
in turmoil, or in slumber beneath it, like the Houses of Parliament. 
But it is a sad truth that, just as the conditions of our country and 

are adverse to the attainment of permanence in architecture, so 

the character of our nation is adverse to the attainment of grace- 
fulness. There is too much hard toil, too little joyousness, in our 
work. Yet, though theswift touch and easy lightness of imagina- 
tive power are nowhere exhibited in the recent edifices of England, 
it would not be fair to deny that some, especially of the new 
churches, have been desi with a sincere feeling for beauty, 
though a feeling too timid to break away from traditionary forms 
into a newline. Architects who study beauty are still absorbed in 
the past; as the ivy to the oak, so do they cling for safety to the 
more powerful minds which delineated and carved the lines of our 
at cathedrals. They forget thai nature never restores the old 

In its entirety; that she perpetually regenerates her productions 
from her full and perennial fountain; and that in the creation of a 
great work, no man, be it the lowest handicraftsman, ought to bea 
mere mechanical agent, content to contribute a certain quantum 
of horse-power to the raising and fashioning of stones, while 


| all his spiritual powers are inert and torpid. What, indeed, is 


most truly wanted is a strong popular impulse to co-operate 
with artistic genius. But genuine artists help to create the wings 
on which they are to soar; and we would fain hope that the two 
together may not be wanting to our country in the future, as as- 


suredly they have been conspicuous in many generations of the 
past. 
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MR. GLADSTONE AND THE LIBERAL PRESS. 


T]HE little letter in which Mr. Gladstone has just expressed his 
dissatisfaction with ‘“ the Liberal press of Cates ’ discloses 

on the part of the writer a feeling of injury and resentment of | 
which there had previously been other indications. There is, it is | 
rumoured, to be some change in the management of the halfpenny | 
evening paper which is chiefly known by its circulation in the 
streets; and Mr. Gladstone affects to be thrown into profound dis- 
may by this dreadful news. He gives it to be understood that he 
has in these late dark days clung to the Echoas the last bulwark of 
sound and honest Liberalism, and that he fears its conversion into 
an organ of another kind will deprive the party of its only 
trustworthy representative. “The Liberal press of London,’ 
he says, “is in my opinion by no means so redundant in 
healthy gy or vigorous action as to be able to dis- 
pense even tolerably with the aid of a —_ so widely 
circulated and so honourably and ably conducted as the 
Echo.” We are afraid that many persons, while appre- 
ciating the Echo as a handy sheet of telegrams and gossip, 
have hitherto failed to recognize its importance as one of the 
great forces at work in our political life. Indeed the conditions 
under which such a journal has to be published render it almost 
impossible for it to touch upon public questions except in a slight 
and superficial manner. It is a mere handbill of afternoon news, 
and nobody except Mr. Gladstone would dream of going to it for 
an authoritative opinion on any subject, or would imagine that it 
had any influence on public opinion. There is something singu- 
larly childish and absurd in pretending that a paper of this kind, 
which people only glance at for the telegrams, is essential to the 
maintenance of Liberal interests. If indeed the Liberal party 
has of late been kept alive solely by the efforts of the Echo, there 
could hardly bea more melancholy proof of its hopeless inani- 
tion. It may be conjectured, however, that Mr. Gladstone's 
main object was not so much to celebrate the late editor of the 
Echo as to take an opportunity of expressing his own pent-up 
feelings in regard to other newspapers. A year or two since he 
enunciated the theory that conscientious journalism was to 
be found in the provinces alone, and that the London press re- 
— merely the bilious effervescence of the Clubs ; and it may 

supposed that subsequent reverses have not altered his opinion 
on this point, especially as the taint has been spreading even to vir- 
tuous and unsophisticated country editors, who never go to clubs, 
but write their leaders in the bosom of their families, It should 
be remembered, however, that, though in the later years of his 
Government Mr. Gladstone was sharply criticized even by jour- 
nalists of his own y, there was, in the first instance, too much 
of a disposition to dispense with criticism altogether. 

Looking back on it, there can be little doubt that the weak 

sint of Mr. Gladstone's Ministerial career was the false position 
in which he was placed at the outset by the obsequious- 
ness and flattery of the Liberal majority. | Whatever 
he said or did was accepted with unquestioning faith, as 
if it were a decree from heaven, and beyond the 
of merely human judgment. Those were the days when the 
Daily Telegraph discovered the People’s William, and devoted 
i‘self to daily worship of the idol, who, on his part, did not disdain 
to smile on his votary, and reward him with confidential inspira- 
tions. Other journals, it is true, hesitated to prostrate themselves 
in quite so abject a manner as the Telegraph, but the chorus of 
unreasoning adoration was for some time pretty steadily main- 
tained. In sounding this note the press no doubt reflected very 
closely the prevailing mood of the Liberal majority ; and in so 
doing it intensified the evil influences by which Mr Gladstone 
was surrounded. Nothing could be more perilous to an ecstatic 
nature such as his than the absence of any check on erratic im- 
pulses in the shape of friendly but frank and candid criticism. He 
was encouraged in the delusion of his own omnipotence, and learned 
to regard as an enemy any one who ventured, even on the most 
trivial point, to question his infallibility. The servile adulation of 
the newspapers and of the Parliamentary majority on the one 
hand, and the tendency of his own mind to impulsive dogmatism 
on the other, operated in a singularly injurious manner; and it is 
not difficult to trace to this source most of the disasters of the 
purty. Judging from the strange fondness, like that of Titania for 
Hiottom, with which he accepted the gross and fulsome flatteries 
of the Telegraph—and there were once rumours of a baronetcy to 
reward those services—Mr. Gladstone’s idea of a newspaper of 
“healthy principle and vigorous action” would seem to be one 
which daily glorified with exaggerated emphasis and extravagant 
praise whatever policy he might choose to adopt, without refer- 
exce to the principles of the party in whose name it was put forth 
or to its practicability at the moment. On the French stage one of 
Got’s most amusing parts is that of a servant whose function it 
is to carry a judge's train, and who feels bound, by way of 
identifying himself thoroughly with his master, as if they were one 
flesh and blood connected by the tail of the robe, to imitate with a 
rader energy every movement and gesture of the latter, who is thus 
made continually ridiculous. Much the same service was rendered 
by the Z'elegraph to Mr. Gladstone, till at the last, when it saw its 
p itron on the point of falling, it took the opportunity of aiming a 
cick at him as he went down, and then cringing to his rival. “The 
sidden change in the tone of the Telegraph was perhaps less re- 
imarkable for its shabbiness than for its singular audacity. 

It may be presumed that, in speaking of the “Liberal press of 


London,” Mr. Gladstone had in view those papers which are dis- 


tinctively organs of the bo It is significant, however, that 
nearly the whole press of Londen is Liberal in its profession of 
opinion, though it has not been of late years so fortunate as to find 
itself in frequent or very sympathetic agreement with Mr. Gladstone. 
Mr. Gladstone will probably account for this by the supposition 
that the journals in question are weak in principle and corrupt in 
action ; but it is also possible to believe that it is Mr. Gladstone’s own 
wanderings from sound Liberalism which have brought about this 
alienation. In point of fact, however, the uselessness of party organs 
has by this time been pretty well exposed. It may be assumed 
that a Minister does not care to have his views on any important 
question given to the world until he is ready to place them before 
Parliament ; and a newspaper which every morning merely repeats, 
with more or lessdiscretion or indiscretion, what is said by the 
leaders of its party the night before neither obtains nor deserves 
attention. The y Conservative papers are quite as empty and 
impotent in their own way as those on the Liberal side which, in 
Mr. Gladstone's opinion, are in such a hopeless condition, and for 
just the same reason. A mere echo affords no satisfaction to public 
curiosity, for it only repeats what is already known. Mr. 
Disraeli has shown the practical sagacity of his mature years 
by holding aloof from any connexion with organs which would 
only embarrass and compromise his Administration by the pre- 
tence that they were entitled to speak for it. It may also 
be thought that one of the most fortunate things that ever 
happened to Mr. Bright was the death of the Morning Star. 
If its existence had unfortunately been prolonged, it would no 
doubt have continued to register and confirm the narrowness 
of mind, class jealousy, and petty spitefulness which had be- 
come the characteristics of the political sect to whom it be- 
longed, and who in using it were influenced by it inturn. It 
is impossible not to see that release from this unwholesome para- 
site has been, in fact, the turning point of Mr. Bright’s career. It 
is no doubt very natural that a Government should desire to be 
supported by the press, but that support ceases to have any mean- 
ing or value when it is given asa matter of course, and when 
readers know beforehand exactly what they will find when they 
open the sheet. There may be some truth in Mr. Gladstone’s smeer 
at the weakness of the journals of his party, which indeed have 
almost abandoned politics for lighter and more sensational matters ; 
but it cannot be said that he himself has done much to cultivate 
“healthy principle” by his selection of the newspaper 
which he delighted to honour. It is known that the 
late Government endeavoured to establish confidential rela- 
tions of a novel character with newspapers which it thought 
would be useful to it, and that indeed a sort of bureau, after the 
French fashion, was for a time actually established under the 
supervision of one of the Premier's most intimate agents. It may 
be said that there can be no objection to a Government giving 
information for the benefit of the public, but that depends on the 
price demanded for it, and in this case the information offered was 
clearly a reward for a sacrifice of independence. That in a free 
country a statesman such as Mr. Gladstone should hanker after a 
claque of such papers as the Daily Telegraph does indeed suggest 
some uneasy reflections as to the progress of true Liberal convic- 
tions. 


THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE DEBATE. 
7 debate of Tuesday last was marked by special charac- 


teristics not usually associated with Indian topics. It 
required no Oriental knowledge to enter into its merits. There 
were no intricate land tenures to puzzle and perplex. There were 
no Asiatic proclivities to amaze or disgust. The simple question 
was, whether a meritorious class of public servants, attracted to the 
East by tempting offers, had made out a substantial grievance, and 
whether a powerful Government had committed a positive breach 
of equity, and had given pledges to candidates which it had found 
inconvenienttoredeem. Inplace of thetitlesof Ameersand Nawabs, 
of ancient Rajputs who had misbehaved at Durbars, or of upstart 
Mahrattas who had practised against the lives of Residents, the 
speeches were taken up with the names and services of men who, 
but for the attractions of an Indian career, might have been 
recently kers in the athletic sports at Lillie Bridge, or might be 
figuring in a list of Directors of a new Civil Service Co-operative 
Company. In fact, the gist of the — would have been 
scarcely more intelligible if the House had been asked to say 
whether the functionaries of the Home, Colonial, or Inland Revenue 
Offices might be permitted to write plays after office hours, to 
edit magazines, or to employ their leisure in any remunerative 
ursuit. Then, the points for decision were successively handled 
y speakers who, for the most part, thoroughly knew what they 
were talking about. Mr. Lowe led the attack with extracts from 
authentic Parliamentary rs, enlivened by pungent comments, 
and marshalled with the skill and method which an ex-official can 
always command. Sir G. Campbell found himself far better em- 
ployed in explaining to an attentive audience the difficulties and 
vexations of an Indian Governor than in irritating an assembl 
of impatient landowners by showing what a fine thing it saieas 1 
to apply tothe English system of leases and copyholds some of the 
of legacies of Todar Mull. The member for 
e Elgin Burghs spoke with all the weight of past experience and with 
the freshness by thesights ont of tour. He 
has, no doubt, been told frightful stories of neglect or jality ; 
he has probably heard, from speakers smarting under p csewar A 
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ment, that first-rate talent lies buried in the jungles instead of 
shining at Sudder stations or a cing and he may even 
have been pestered with anecdotes of those good old days when a 
young magistrate, on more than 2,000/. a year, dispensed sub- 
stantial justice in his shirt-sleeves; while a Judge, not much his 
senior in the service, on 3,000/., smoked a hookah over the in- 
tricacies of a boun suit or a case of Hindu adoption. Irish 
and Seotch members joined in condemning the Government. Sir 
S. Northcote forgot the trials of a financier, and remembered only 
that an Indian Minister ought not to be too much hampered by 
Special and Select Committees, and needed the support of the 
Wess; and the Under-Secretary, while admitting that the case 
of the civilians of the North-West Provinces bore out some of 
Mr. Lowe’s charges, showed incontestably that the Indian Govern- 
ment had really conferred other solid advantages on the me- 
morialists; and that a Committee, unless it was prepared to relieve 
Sir John Strachey of all interest in his administration, was not 
pons A to obtain any further evidence than what the papers dis- 
closed. 

To understand the origin of these grievances it is expedient to 
go back some thirty years in Indian history. Neither injured 
memorialists nor indignant members must imagine that this is the 
first time that a hardworking generation has had just cause of 
complaint. Blocks in promotion used to occur periodically in an 

} of Directors and patronage, like Indian famines or epidemics. 
There were actually civilians stopping promotion in 1845 who had 
come out to India in the latter years of the eighteenth century. 
But then salaries, on the average, were higher. The governing 
body in Leadenhall Street had a watchful eye for the interests of 
their pet service, and Parliamentary debates were not necessary to 
redress the injuries of men who could always explain their case by 
letter to a well-disposed and influential uncle, or set the facts ‘“ in 
a proper light ” to their near relation by marriage, the Chairman 
of the Board. Then, too, any temporary stoppage was soon re- 
moved by the mere expansion of the empire. New and splendid 
provinces were successively being annexed after a campaign, or 
absorbed after a number of warnings; and the ablest men of 
crowded administrations were drafted off from the dull routine of 
stale duties fenced in by circulars to put in practice their cherished 
theories and magnificent dreams, in fields where there were no 
cea gy to check their ardour, and no barristers from the Supreme 

ourt to worry them with English law. Now all this, of course, 
isatanend. The area requiring for its government a disciplined 
service is not likely to increase. Pleasant appointments are found 
to be useless, and are dispensed with. To new ones divers claimants 
start up. It is moreover, as is urged, extremely desirable that a 
tield should be kept open for the development of those diplomatic 
and administrative talents which have heretofore changed an 
artillerist into a statesman and a commandant of cavalry into a 
councillor or an envoy. One of the best of our Indian politicals at 
this very moment was only in charge of the Guide Corps at the 
siege of Delhi; and Mr. Lowe was not very happy when he singled 
out for depreciation the gentleman who now holds the post of 
Director of Public Instruction in the North-West Provinces. This 
t does not elsewhere belong by divine right to the Civil Service. 
t has been filled in the other provinces by captains of the Staff 
Corps and by graduates who are not civilians. Neither in these 
days is it a disqualification for those who train youths to be great 
and successful cricketers. A taste for athletics is just the thing 
wanted for Asiatics, who are apt to feed the intellect and starve 
the body. Indian papers have recently amazed their readers with 
an account of matches between the students of the Bareilly or 
Delhi Colleges, where Din Dayal was thrown out after a brilliant 
hitting innings, and Kader Buksh astonished his adversaries by 
making a dexterous catch at square leg. 

Still there is no doubt that the memorialists have an equitable 
claim to consideration, though they put it, or allow it to be put, 
too high. Lord Dalhousie, it is clear, at first, and afterwards Lord 
Lawrence, laid down certain rules regarding the due proportion of 
military men to civilians in certain tracts. The former fixed the 
non-civilian element at one-half; the latter at one-third. It must 
be borne in mind that officers of the Staff Corps can find openings 
for civil employment only in what are termed Non-regulation 
provinces. ese extensive training grounds are scattered about 
pe and Central India in the shape of Oudh, the Punjab, 
and the Central Provinces. For a military man to hold a 
place in the select hierarchy of the districts of the Doab 
of Hindostan would be as impossible as for an Indian ex- 
Judge to become a Vice-Chancellor. It is now admitted that 
neither Lord Lawrence’s rules, nor yet Lord Dalhousie’s, have 
been observed, Military men enjoy more than their fair share of 
Commissionerships of divisions, or of districts, and, in plain English, 
it has been found necessary or politic in the dispensation of patron- 
age to ignore or evade the rules. Still a tacit abandonment of 
rales is a very different thing from a deliberate breach of any special 
covenant which every civilian enters into; as, for instance, that he 
will not take bribes on the one hand, or that he may look, on the 
other, to receive, after twenty-five years’ service, a pension of 1,000/. 
a year. Speakers talked in the late discussion as if Government 
was to bind itself by rigid and inflexible principles, and as if 
provisions granting leave, furlough, or even allowances, were of the 
nature of things that could never be modified or abolished. 
It was, no doubt, wrong in previous Governments to keep on 
their p ings certain printed assurances which they did not 
carry out; and it must be allowed that military men have 
an extraordinary power of clinging to their civil appointments 


until they become Major-Generals or exceed fifty-five years of 

The result of this debate shows also the impolicy of hard 
and fast lines, or of adopting a strict rule of numerical proper- 
tion in elements that must obviously fluctuate. There 1s, too, 
something that jars unpleasantly on the mind in Mr. Lowe's refe- 
rences, not so much to the unhealthiness of the climate as to the 
readiness of Orientals to proffer bribes. An ex-Minister should 
surely not even hint to the new race of Indian Civil Servants that 
they may be at liberty some day to stand, like Clive, astonished at 
their own moderation. The memorialists will also do well to 
recollect that they must not ery out about broken faith and violated 
pledges because they do not find well-paid appointments fall to 
their lot with the rapidity and certainty relied on by touters and 
examiners. And the Government may depend = it that the 
must henceforth cease to look for that old feeling with whic 
civilians were contented to wait for deferred promotion with little 
beyond a grumble or a groan. Candidates who have won their 
appointments by sheer exertion and talent in an open field have 
no patrons to thank, or ancient corporations to look up to with 
reverence. The Indian Service is now recruited on the grand 
commercial principles of demand and supply. Some little confu- 
sion was also imparted to the debate by a reference to Acts 
of Parliament of 1860 and 1861. The just complaints of the 
North-Western civilians have nothing whatever to do with these 
statutes, though, if we could offer a word of advice to the autho- 
rities, it would be to repeal or shelve them with the least possible 
delay. If ever acted on, they will raise a serious question, not as 
to whether appointments in the Punjab shall be held by Bachelors 
of Arts in preference to captains of infantry, but whether natives 
shall be admitted, without qualifying in the lower grades, to ap- 
pointments hitherto exclusively reserved for those who have entered 
the Civil Service by competition. Hitherto, however, no irrepar- 
able harm has been done. The sympathies of the House were clearly 
on the side of the memorialists. The statement of the Under-Secre- 
tary showed that there was no disposition to avoid responsibility. But 
we cannot afford to add, to the risk of disaffection and disloyalty 
amongst Hindu and Mahommedan subjects, the weno | of govern- 
ing them by a body of irritated gentlemen who have shown them- 
selves able to occupy the House of Commons for a whole afternoon. 
Lord Macaulay, in that Report which is the very basis of the pre- 
sent system, wished to see such an examination established as 
should not exclude from the Civil Service of India either “a 
Mackintosh or a Tenterden, a Canning or a Horner.” It must be 
the aim, therefore, of the Indian Local Governments so to regu- 
late their patronage as to give a just, and no more than a just, 
proportion of situations to the equally valuable section of the army, 
which is prepared to show that it has not degenerated from the 
standard of Malcolm and of Edwardes, of Sir Henry Lawrence 
and of Sir Arthur Phayre. 


THE OLD CATHOLIC SYNOD. 


ype Report of the recent meeting of the annual Synod of the Ger- 
man Old Catholics at Bonn, which has now appeared, naturally 
egy a review of the internal progress and present position of that 
y. And its appearance happens to coincide with the publication of 
two documents which serve to illustrate the actual or anticipated 
relations of the Old Catholics to other portions of Christendom. 
On the one hand we have an English translation, which for some 
unexplained cause has only just appeared, of the Report of the 
Reunion Conferences held at Bonn last September, and noticed at 
the time in our columns, with a preface by Dr. Liddon showing in 
what light the movement is regarded by that considerable section 
of the English Church which he represents. On the other hand, a 
letter from Dr. Déllinger to the Theological Professors at Constan- 
tinople has now been published in the newspapers, inviting them 
to attend a second Conference to be held at Bonn next August. 
Dr. Liddon begins by repudiating a notion, which there has cer- 
tainly been something, not in the utterances of Dr. Déllinger him- 
self, but in the words and acts of the practical leaders of the 
German movement to encourage, that they are “ religious adven- 
turers who are trying their hands at the creation of a new Church.” 
On the contrary, he says that the movement was created by the 
Vatican Council, and that the Old Catholics only continued to do 
what they had done before the Council met, rejecting a new dogma 
which was opposed to the traditions of the Church and the facts of 
history. But when they found themselves refused the Sacraiceats 
in consequence of this course of conduct, they were obliged to pro- 
vide some modus vivendi, and “hence their Synods, their hos, 
their increasing sense of a new corporate life.” They have since 
had to encounter a new danger in the ecclesiastical policy of Prince 
Bismarck, who “has succeeded in morally rehabilitating Ultra- 
montanism by persecuting it,” while he “has extended to the Old 
Catholics a patronage which might become more embarrassing 
than his hostility,” but which, it must be hoped, “ will fail to 
demoralize them.” And then the writer p 8 to dwell, in lan- 
of sympathetic eloquence, on the opportunity thus held out 
to the Church of England, and “ the vision of a body which shall 
compass the world, . . aye. which one pulse shall throb at 
Constantinople, at Munich, and at Lambeth, and to whose plead- 
ings Rome herself, in the days that are assuredly before her, 
may not be always deaf.” Dr. Déllinger’s letter to the Eastern Pro- 
fessors is conceived in much the same spirit as Dr. Liddon’s 
He claims to speak in the name of a portion of the Catholic Church 
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which does not acknowledge the Vatican Council and its new 
dogmas, and is convinced that the Orthodox Church of Constanti- 
nople is also “a portion of the great, ancient Apostolic com- 
munity.” He thinks it will not be difficult to bring about such a 
dogmatic agreement between the two bodies as may lead to the 
restoration of ecclesiastical unity as it existed more than twelve 
centuries ago. And he therefore hopes that, at the second Reunion 
Conference to be held at Rome next August, representatives from 
the patriarchate of Constantinople will be able to appear. A 
favourable response has, we believe, been sent to this invitation. 
But, to judge from the records of last year's Conference, it may 
well be questioned how far the results desired by Dr. Dollinger are 
likely to be very speedily attained. The rigid and characteristic 
obstinacy then displayed by the Oriental deputies in maintaining 
the immutable obligation of every jot and tittle of their peculiar 
usages and beliefs, hardly looked as if they were ready at present 
to agree to any union other than a simple absorption of the 
Western into the Eastern Church, which is of course out of the 
question. 

Let us turn, however, from individual expressions of sympathy 
and hope on the part of Anglicans and Old Catholics to the cor- 

rate action of the latter body. The Synod of Bonn had adouble 

unction to perform ; it took stock, so to say, of the progress and 
actual condition of the community which it represents, and also 
legislated for it. Under the first head, the statistics contained in 
Professor Schulte’s Report must open the eyes of those who 
were sanguine enough to anticipate a very rapid advance of the 
cause. Bishop Reinkens, if we remember rightly, claimed about 
50,000 spiritual subjects in a pastoral issued more than a year 
ago. But even with the accession, which is announced, of about 
10,000 persons during the past year, that number is not reached 
yet. There are stated to be in Germany altogether 98 organized 
congregations of Old Catholics, comprising 14,266 heads of 
families, and 44,886 persons, about three-fourths of them being in 
Prussia and Baden. Prussia has 32 congregations, with nearly 
19,000 members; Baden 35 congregations, with 15,000 members. 
Bavaria comes next with 26 congregations, comprising over 
10,000 members; the remaining thousand being made up by 
Hesse, Birkenfeld, and Wurtemberg. The exact number of priests 
is not given; but it seems to be about 50, of whom twelve are 
new accessions during the past twelvemonth, nine having joined 
the movement, and three being ordained by Bishop Reinkens. 
These are of course very moderate figures, especially when we re- 
member that one cause, which was especially dwelt upon at the 
earlier Old Catholic Congresses as holding back many who in 
heart were with them from any overt act, has long since ceased 
to exist in the greater part of Germany. So far from such a ste 
exposing them now to any worldly troubles, wherever the Fa 
laws are in force, priests who join the movement have nothing to 
lose and everything to gain. Their incomes are secure; they would 
have an excellent chance of preferment, and might fairly hope to be 
promoted in due time to some of the bishopries which are one after 
another becoming vacant by the civil deposition as well as by the 
death of their occupants. On the other hand, by remaining where 
they are they run an imminent risk of fine, imprisonment, and exile ; 
nevertheless, with very few exceptions, they prefer to remain. There 
is no doubt much likelihood, as Dr. Liddon suggests, that Prince 
Bismarck’s policy may in another way have promoted this result ; it 
has no doubt done much to rehabilitate the Bishops, after their moral 
collapse at the close of the Vatican Council, and to enlist all the 
chivalry of religious feeling on the side of Ultramontanism. And 
it must be added that, with the exception of Dr. Dillinger, who 
remonstrated some time ago, the Old Catholics have, to say the 
least, shown no signs of disapproval of an oppressive legislation 
which pressed not on iene but on their opponents. Even 
Dr. Schulte’s Report, while disclaiming all responsibility in the 
matier on their part, adds that “they cannot regard with indiffer- 
ence laws directed against the common enemy.” This is hardly a 
way of looking at the question likely to attract the sympathy of 
outsiders, though it is perhaps natural enough. 

But we suspect there is another reason for which the Old 
Catholics themselves are directly responsible, which is,irrespectively 
of futuro results, antagonistic to rapid advance in their original 
field of action. They have already, as we observed last year*, 
shifted their oe | ground, and men who have gone with 
them up to a certain point may be excused for asking how they are 
to know or to acquire any adequate data for safely judging exactly 
where their leaders mean to stop. With the theological merits or 
demerits of their altered attitude we are not concerned here. 
It is certainly not consistent with the aims of the Old Catholics at 
the beginning of the movement. They then desired to reform 
the Roman Church ab intra. They now seem to contemplate a 
union of Episcopal Churches quite outside of Rome. They 
began by expressly taking their stand on the Council of Trent, as 
against the innovations, maintained to be at once untenable in them- 
selves and irregularly introduced, of the Vatican Synod. This 
proclamation stood at the head of their first programme, which has 
never, we believe, been formally repudiated, and the position was 
at least a perfectly intelligible one. Nor did it at all necessarily 
imply, as we have before had occasion to observe, an acceptance of 
the final and cecumenical authority of the Tridentine Council, but 
simply that for the present it was their base of operations, They 
came forward as the genuine and faithful representatives of “ the 
Roman Cutholic Church, as it was before 1870,” and although 


* Sce Saturday Review, June 6, 1874. 


they desired also to be reformers, and made no secret of their 
conviction that there were many grave abuses in their Church 
requiring to be corrected, they could quote a whole catene 
of Saints and doctors, and even Popes, who had said the same 
before them, and had often made honest and more or less success- 
ful attempts to translate their words into practice. What is more 
to the purpose, there is notoriously a very widespread feeling to 
the same effect among both the clergy and laity of the existin 
Latin communion. Had the Old Catholics adhered to their 
original programme, they might not indeed have achieved any 
immediate or brilliant result, but (supposing them to have 
been able to keep together) they might safely have counted 
on the moral support of a very large number of their co-religion- 
ists, who for various reasons refrained from openly joining their 
ranks, but who would have thankfully welcomed so influential 
a protest against the usurpations of the Curia, and have aided 
in that gradual reformation which alone is possible in so vast and 
complex an organization as the Roman Catholic Church. That 
they are themselves well aware of the existence of such forces 
is clear, if only from the resolution adopted at their last Synod to 
circulate an address, drawn up by Bishop Reinkens, among 
those clergy who do not acknowledge the Vatican decrees, 
but yet do not join them. But of course the line they are now 
taking is one which must, for the present at least, cause a mar 
separation between them and this large and important class of those 
whom they must still regard as their fellow-Catholics. They ap 

to have virtually, if not formally, thrown over the Council of 
Trent, before explaining what dogmatic authority, if any, they 
propose to substitute for it; they have materially altered the dis~ 
cipline of their Church in such fundamental points as the rule of 
sacramental confession, and they are now engaged in acape J 
a new and vernacular liturgy. Now, we repeat, the question whic 
their well-wishers in England have to ask is not whether these 
and kindred changes are or are not improvements in themselves. 
The question is not even whether it would be desirable here- 
after to introduce reforms of this kind, or how far they may be 
considered compatible with the true genius of Catholicism, about 
which opinions may fairly differ; it is whether the Old Catholics, 
in their present position and with their professed aims, do wisely 
to introduce them at present, and in Germany in which their cam- 
paign lies. We aoa ourselves, for instance, gladly admit the im- 
mense advantages ofa vernacular liturgy. But innovations, however 
desirable, which draw a broad line of distinction between Old 
Catholics and the great body of their Church are obviously pre- 
mature in proportion as they risk making that distinction 
perpetual. 

The most important act of the recent Bonn Synod was the 
authorization of a new ritual, in the German language, which 
however is not yet in print, and we cannot therefore say how far 
it varies from the Latin original. The Synod also directed a form 
of geueral confession to be prepared for use before Communion, in 
place, we presume, of the sacramental confession which was last 
year ruled to be purely optional. As far as we can make out, the 
service of the mass has not yet been touched, but competent 

rsons are invited to send in suggestions for its future reform. A 

ong and complicated resolution was passed on the observance of 
holy days, which however leaves matters for the present much 
where they were before. The blessing of the Church is ordered 
to be conferred on those who have been civilly married according 
to the provisions of the Imperial law of last February, except in 
cases of “disparity of cult”—z.e. where one of the parties is 
unbaptized—or where either of them has been civilly divorced. 
Yet with a strange inconsistency, although divorced persons may 
not receive the nuptial benediction, the priest is forbidden to 
refuse them the sacraments afterwards. Clearly divorce a vineulo 
must either be regarded as contrary to the divine law or not; and 
as the Synod has expressly abolished all merely ecclesiastical 
impediments, constituted by canon law, we presume that they 
continue to regard it in the former light. But, if so, there is 
quite as much reason for refusing communion to persons who 
must be held to be living in bigamy as for refusing the 
nuptial benediction. On one fundamental question of discipline 
the Synod showed much discretion, It declined, “in the present 
condition of things,” to meddle with the rule of clerical celibacy, 
probably from an instinctive conviction that such a change woul 
imply too violent a break with the existing polity of the whole Latin 
Church. This legislation seems to show that, after all, policy has 
guided their choice of change ; for the rule of confession, which has 
been already altered, touches far more closely on doctrine, and 
both that and the use of Latin in the ritual are of older date 
than the obligation of celibacy, while the practical objections 
urged against the observance of the latter are far more ob- 
vious and urgent. The abstract value of such reforms is another 
matter; and to measure the successful advance of the Old 
Catholic movement by the degree of its detailed approximation to 
a strictly Anglican type of doctrine and worship is to forget that 
the first concern of Germans and Catholics, intending to remain 
such, is with the German Catholic Church. If indeed their objeet 
was to set up for themselves, or, as Dr. Liddon phrases it, to 
“create a new Church,” it would be open to them to follow 
whatever model they judged to be abstractedly the best. But that 
would of course be to abandon all immediate idea of exerting a 
healthy and purifying internal influence on the great body to which 
they have edeanens claimed to belong. On the other hand, if 
they could really make good the wider idea of building ~~ cordon 
of sacramental and episcopal churches in Continental Europe, in 
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the East, in ee ag ee in America, repudiating Papal inno- 
vations as such, but, while independent of each other, and 
with every degree of ritual differenee among themselves, combining 
in a joint profession of the primitive faith, they would have taken 
a step towards the future unity of Christendom more direct than 
any which has been achieved since the first unhappy breach 
between the East and West. Under such conditions the present 
smallness of their muster-roll would be less important, for, although 
they would be definitively isolated from their own communion, they 
would have the support of wide-spread communities elsewhere. 
However,they haveas yet as a ody, irrespectively of Dr. Déllinger’s 
Bonn Conference (which it must be recollected was not an official 
Old Catholie gathering), publicly professed no such intention, while 

seem to be drifting into an ambiguous policy which seeks 
to: combine the doe of their old with the freedom of a 
new position. It would be matter of great regret that an enter- 
= of so much promise should ultimately fail through the in- 

iseretion or indecision of its leading minds. 


TNE FRENCH FLOODS. 


HERE are certain quarters in some French cities where the 
inhabitants ought to know that they are living on sufferance, 

and where the propri must take the chance 
of periodical rk ee oc into consideration in any estimate of their 
ineomes. That “revolutionary torrent,” the Loire, has in our 
days by no means the worst tation among French rivers, and 
‘we imagine that the Rhéne and Garonne, with their tributaries, 
are decidedly the most destructive. The great floods of the 
Rhéne which took place nineteen years ago must still be fresh in 
the recollection of every one. T the whole of the Rhone 
was more or less submerged, and, where the valley widens 

into @ plain, the plain was changed into a fresh-water sea. At 
Avignon and elsewhere, venerable bridges that had spanned 
the stream for many centuries were shaken almost to their fall, 
under pressure of the rising waters. The Emperor Napoleon 
started promptly for Lyons—to do him bare justice, he was ever 
ready to set an example of activity when any work of benevolence 
was to be ed—and when he reached Lyons, and went to 
judge for himself of the extent of thedisaster, he had to exchange 
the Prefect’s carriage for a boat. This time it is the valley of 
the Garonne that is chiefly suffering; but the accounts that reach 
us are far more terrible. And the man who owed his fortunes to 
the Empire, and whom the Emperor created a Marshal and a 
Duke, has hastened to imitate the example of his old master. The 
President of the French Republic made a. rapid tour in the South, 
directing in person the efforts for relieving the sufferers, and as- 
suring them of sympathy and assistance from their countrymen. He 
had not undertaken the journey without urgent cause, for the ac- 
eounts that reach us are really terrible. The unfortunate inhabi- 
tants of the district seem to have been taken altogether by sur- 
i In the words of a French Correspondent writing to one of 
the evening journals, the rain that had been falling heavily in 
Paris had been coming down in sheets of water in the South. Yet 
up to the Wednesday in last week no one appears to have appre- 
hended that there would be any serious floods. On the ensuing 
night the people were painfully undeceived. The waters began 
rapidly to rise beyond any recent precedent, and they went on 
rising. Had the rains set in a few weeks: sooner, doubtless the 
vietims would have been more on their guard, for then the winter 
snows were melting in the Pyrenees, and it would have been obvious 
that an unusual rainiall might turn the annual freshets into floods. 
The summer being so far advanced, however, and the snows being 
— to have been for the most part melted, no one was likely 
te forebode the impending disasters. But on the Wednesday, as 
the: Times’ Co: t tells us, the Garonne was coming down 
in ® torrent; in the day it had already attained the level of 
the great floods of 1 55. Then all was done that could be done to 
avert the danger, but it was too late. Early in the afternoon 
one of the bridges had bent and given way, and the other 
communications were endangered; twenty houses had been al- 
ready swept from their foundations, and the baths and washing- 
moored in the stream had been torn from their fastenings 

and whirled down the torrent. Three hours later, the water 
was flowing over the embankments of masonry that protect the low- 
dying quarter of St. Cyprien, — of the inhabitants having had 
conception of the danger until the slightly-built houses began 
toshake and The scene must have been terrible, although 
daylight. ay —— showed no want of cou ; 
the soldiers behaved p Parr y; and there were plenty of ao 
teers for the dangerous service of saving the families whose retreat 
was cut off. Boats were launched, but one can readily understand 
how difficult it must have been to govern them when the water, 
loaded. with fioating wreck, was rushing through the narrow 
streets among the ruins of the tumbling dwellings. “Two boats, 
manned by eight soldiers, were dashed against each other, and 
sank in a pool formed by the gardens of the Civil Hospital. 
Out of — ns on board only one woman was saved.” 
Then came horrors of darkness, with the river still rising ; 
and so it went on. The next morning, as need hardly be said, 
business in the town was altogether ata standstill. The whole 
population had turned out to do what they could, or at least 
to offer the tribute af silent. sympathy with the sufferers. There 


was plenty of charitable work even for those who were not inclined 
to hazard their lives; for there were five or six thousand house- 
less and ruined victims who had to be cared for, clothed, fed, and 
housed. A sceptical population, stricken by the suddenness of the 
calamity, had a fit of repentance and religious fervour. There 
were solemn processions of the clergy to implore the intercession of 
the Virgin, and all day long there were services going forward in 
the churches. Since then corpses have been picked up bythehundred, 
and survivors, rescued almost by miracle, have thrilling stories to 
tell of their escapes and of the period of suspense they went through. 
The deaths in Toulouse alone are estimated at 900, and when we 
learn that nearly 3,000 houses have disappeared, we may take it 
for granted that the estimate is by no means excessive. But of 
course it will be impossible ever to arrive at exact statistics, as 
many of the bodies have been carried away by the stream, and may 
be swept out to sea. Naturally the villages and the country dis- 
tricts have suffered relatively less in life, if not im property, as, 
out of the towns, houses are seldom built on the very edge 
of the river. But it is painfully suggestive of the comprehensive- 
ness of the calamity that, of the corpses picked out at. Toulouse, 
hie wore the well-lmown costumes of districts sixty miles 
er 

One’s first impulse on hearing of a disaster so sudden and appall- 
ing is of course to hasten to the help of the sufferers, and we may 
be sure that this first impulse is a safe one. Bis dat, qui cito dat, and 
the sooner that Englishmen send subscriptions the better, for the 
need is urgent and the misery widespread. The French themselves 
have been generously forward to assist their countrymen, but 
we should remember that they have their hands pretty full at pre- 
sent, and that their attention is necessarily a good deal distracted. 
Although the disasters on the Garonne have thrown everything 
else into the shade for the moment, yet the valleys of the 
Rhéne and of the Loire have suffered also. It says a great deal 
for the virtues of the national character that, after their recent 
humiliations and the seyere peeuniary losses they have sustained, 
the French should still show so much kindly feeling and be so 
ready to contribute to the relief of distress from their diminished 
means. Marshal MacMahon, although we doubt not that he has 
been actuated by entirely disinterested motives, could have done 
nothing more generally popular than hasten in person to the South. 
His wife, whose charity and liberality are proverbial, has already 
opened a subscription and headed it with 200/. from herself. No 
doubt her example will be generally imitated; but, whatever the 
of the balance-sheet of estimated 

es is ther exceptio compared with that of an 
vious of the We believe the sum voted 
State for the assistance of Lyons in 1856 amounted to 480,000/. 
The Times’ Correspondent states the “ material loss” of last week 
at Toulouse at from 12,000,000/. to 15,000,000/., nor does this 
estimate take account of the thousands of families who have 
been deprived of the means of livelihood. The most open- 
handed charity, whether from the State or from individuals, must 
fall far short of compensating even those direct losses which in 
some degree are capable of valuation, and which have fallen on 
people unable to bear them. At all events it is certain that there 
must inevitably be a residuum of immediate privation and a 
suffering which can only be met or alleviated by prompt 
generous private help. 

A question of wider and more permanent interest remains, 
whether all has been done that can be done to modify, if 
not to prevent, these terrible periodical catastrophes. It is cer- 
tain that —_ who live on the banks of the great European rivers 
in their lower course must always be more or less exposed to 
risk from inundations. Some of these rivers are much more dangerous 
than others. The Rhine, for example, flows through an extensive 
hill country and a vast plain, collecting the waters of innumerable 
tributaries as it goes. After it leaves Constance, there is no lake 
on its course to regulate any sudden swelling of its great volume 
of water. So, when the snows are melting and the ice 
is breaking up, it comes down yearly with a rush upon 
the Dutch flats. But just because the Dutch know the river, and 
fear it, and have learned to study its caprices, there is seldom 
great loss of life along its banks, although there is often much de- 
struction of property. The costly embankments which have been 
constructed through Guelderland and South Holland, withdue regard 
to the pressure they have to resist, are watched with the utmost care; 
the dwellings that are exposed are doubly and trebly fortified, and 
their inmates, always speculating on the possibility of having to 
swim for their lives, keep the means of saving themselves ready for 
use. So far as we can see, none of the French rivers should be so for- 
midable a visitor as the Rhine where it passes through Holland 
below the sea-level. The Rhdne, after issuing from the Lake of 
Geneva, fiows, like the Loire, through a comparatively genial 
climate, which prevents its being much encumbered with ice. 
The Garonne, although it rises in the snows of the Pyrenees, runs 
comparatively a short course. But we suspect it is just because 
these rivers are less dangerous, because many years may go by without 
alarm or accident, that the precautions taken in France are scarcely 
sufficient. We do not speak now of the promiscuous felling of 
timber and the indiscriminate destruction of stretches of forest, 
although that is a matter which may be well worthy the considera- 
tion of a Government that professes to be paternal. But, 
as we observed at the outset, there are certain quarters of 
certain great cities where the inhabitants ought to have come 
to know by this time that they hold life and property on a 
tenure as }*recarious as those Neapolitan and Sicilian cottagers who 
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cultivate the slopes of Vesuvius and Etna. Three times at least 
in the present century this suburb of St. Cyprien at Toulouse has 
been submerged. e low-lying quarters of Lyons have 
suffered even more uently, as have many other of the 
cities and villages that lie along the Rhéne and the Loire. 
Now we are quite aware of the great value of building ground 
especially is a swarming hive o y industry; the workpeople 
have ev: > inducement to find themselves accommodation near to 
their work, while the proprietors who undertake to house them 
have an exceedingly uable property which they will be 
naturally loth to part with. But even considerations like these 
ought to give way where the lives of a large population are at 
stake. Of two things, one. Either it should be ascertained that, 
by suitable works constructed at a remunerative outlay, those 
districts which are perpetually threatened may be effectually 
tected; or else, if there is no means of effectually securing 
the inhabitants and their property then these quarters should be 
treated as practically uninhabitable, their proprietors receiving 
State compensation. At all events, it is surely a question deserving 
to be thoroughly sifted by one of those Commissions which in 
England we are so fond of appointing to inquire into everything 
or nothing; and if the late floods should result in some stringent 
practical legislation, much good will come out of much suffering. 


COMFORTABLE AND SAFE TRAVELLING. 


AX enterprising tradesman has lately induced the Times to 
advertise his wares without the usual payment. ‘“ Luxurious 
Railway Travelling ” is assumed by this speculator, and apparently 
also by the Times, to be demanded by the age, although, for our 
part, safety from danger, external and internal, and moderate com- 
fort is as much as we ask and more than we t toget. Hence- 
forth, however, —_ who desire to enjoy visibly and sensibly 
their superior wealth will be able to do so by travelling between 
London and Dover by what is called a “Mann’s Boudoir Car.” 
The only thing that is absolutely certain about this beneficent 
invention is that you will pay extra for riding in it. Why it is 
called a “ boudoir car ” we have not the slightest notion. The word 
“boudoir” signifies, according to adictionary of authority, “a 
closet where one retires to be alone,” and we believe that in 
a “residential mansion” the term is applied by auctioneers to 
what men call a lady’s own den. It seems to mean, there- 
fore, a room in which a lady would be either alone or in the 
society of her maid, or of one, or at most two, intimate friends 
of her own sex. Mr. beers ye who generally knows what he is 
about, represents confidential talk being held in such a room be- 
tween the mistress of a country house and a young lady in whose 
prospects she takes an interest, while her husband is entertaining 
their male guests with tobacco. On these occasions the mistress 
of the apartment wears a eo oe and slippers, and has 
her back hair let down, or, shall we say? laid aside. King 
Henry V., if he could have spoken better French, would pro- 
bably have used the word “ boudoir” when he said to the Prin- 
cess Catharine, “ At night when you come into your closet, you'll 
question this gentlewoman about me, and I know, Kate, you will 
to her dispraise those parts in me that you love with your heart ; 
but, good Kate, mock me mercifully ; the rather, gentle princess, 
because I love thee cruelly.” We infer, therefore, that a “‘ boudoir ” 
means properly a room where ladies hold that kind of talk which, 
as we have been lately told, is entirely uninteresting to other 
ladies who are not their special friends, and in which gentlemen 
neither speak nor listen, although they frequently become subjects 
of conversation. But it is clear that Mr. Mann does not offer to 
the travelling public who can pay for it a “ boudoir” of this ex- 
clusive and private character. His idea is evidently derived from 
those American railway cars where ladies sleep, or at least go to 
bed, on the lower line of berths, and gentlemen on the upper; 
while the ladies are ing themselves for the night, the 
gentlemen go forward and smoke, and they are afterwards 
admitted to the sleeping car, and mount to the upper berths 
with as much agility as they can command. Not Ses a 
lecture, with illustrations, was given on the Pacific Route, and the 
lecturer explained the necessity and beauty of an arrangement 
which, if we had not heard him, we might have continued to call 
re ena We have forgotten the reasons which he adduced, 

t he convinced everybody at the time that these sleeping cars 
were one of the most admirable institutions of a great Republic, 
and it is evident that the inventor of the “ boudoir car” has taken 
them for his model. We do not at present think much of the 
invention, but the inventor is evidently a clever man, as he has 
induced the Times to advertise it gratis. Anybody can say that he 
is a benefactor of the human race, but this person has to some 
extent got himself believed in saying so. 

On the short journey from London to Dover a sleeping car 
is not thought to be required, but it is not doubted that increased 
comfort in travelling will be appreciated. ‘Mann’s Boudoir 
Car” is divided into four compartments, and if we were to 
translate its name by “Mann’s Woman's Car,” the description 
of its ments the Zimes would show that we were 
mistaken. The first compartment is a smoking-room, with seats 
for six persons, of which only four will be let for the journey, 
leaving two at the disposal of gentlemen from other parts of the car 
who may wish to smoke for a time, and then return to their 
original places. The only improvement which we can here sugges 


would be that the two spare places should be at the disposal also 
of ladies who desire to enjoy the vigorous and instructive con- 
versation of the other sex. The ph in the Times reads 
strangely like a prospectus of some “ Mann’s Boudoir Car” Com- 
pany, Limited, and we humbly think that the above s tion 
might deserve notice when a new edition of the prospectus be 
issued. Experience on the Metropolitan Railway shows thatladies are 
not unwilling to occupy seats in smoking carriages, and men’s conver- 
sation is most unrestrained, and therefore most interesting, when 
cigars are lighted. One of the troublesome questions of the day might 
perhaps be settled by admitting women to the deliberations of a 
“tobacco parliament,” to be held in the “boudoir car” of every 
express railway-train. The next compartment to the smoking- 
room is a small saloon, with seats for ten persons; the third 
affords accommodation for only two, and the fourth for four; so 
that, as the paragraph explains, “ there is provision for a bride and 
bridegroom, or for a family party, as well as for those who may 
prefer to mix with their fellow-travellers.” If the members of 
the family party should suddenly desire to mix with their fellow- 
travellers, or to imbibe tobacco smoke and improving conversation 
in the smoking-room, it occurs to us that the “provision for a 
bride and bridegroom” may be found inadequate. As the man 
ys in the farce when he is put into a sedan with the bottom 
out, “If it were not for the look of the thing, he would 
as soon walk.” If a bride and bridegroom cannot be happy 
for two hours except in their own undisturbed company, they 
had better perhaps have stayed in London, instead of th 
express train to Dover. The privacy of a compartment for two, 
between a cabin and smoking-room on one side, and a family com- 
partment on the other, seems a good deal like that of the ladies’ 
sleeping cars on the Pacific Railway, with gentlemen arranged for 
the night on the tier above. The paragraph does not explain how 
access is given to the various compartments—whether by a e 
outside them, or in the usual American and Continental hiliee at 
a passage down the middle, and we almost think that another 
paragraph is needed, to explain in greater detail to the human race, 
or to that part of it which can afford to pay first-class railway fares 
and something extra, the benevolent arrangements of this inventor. 
One thing is clear, that he means to make everybody happy 
if he can. ‘Each compartment is luxuriously furnished,” as 
more particularly described by the Times, in a felicitous combi- 
nation of the styles of the deceased George Robins and the living 
Miss Braddon; and “ in thesmoking-room thereis a refreshment cup- 
board which enables the attendant to supply all the ordinary wants 
of travellers in this respect.” What are “ the ordinary wants of 
travellers in this respect” on a journey between London and 
Dover by express train? It is at least intended to set up an 
ambulatory liquor-shop, and — sandwiches, pork-pies, and 
buns will be added. e food usually offered to travellers at rail- 
way stations would not perhaps be rendered less eatable by a 
mild flavour of tobacco-smoke, Of course there may be ways of 
protecting the ham, butter, and rolls, like the bride and bride- 
groom, from incongruous intrusion, but we should think that this 
would be rather difficult. Until this new Providence of railway 
travelling has further expounded his benign proposal, we should 
prefer not to rely for luncheon on the resources of a cup ina 
smoking-room. The only parallel that occurs to us is that of the 
saloon of a steamer crossing to the Continent by night. Passengers 
sleeping, or trying to sleep, occupy recesses all around; in the 
middle is a table bearing the provisions for next day’s breakfast, 
and as regards the floor, the reader can exercise his imagination. 
Such sights are, or were, visible on board steamers, which however 
hardly pretended to call themselves first-class. But when the 
Times undertakes to justify the ways of Mann to men, we 
scarcely expected to hear the consumption of other people’s smoke 
reckoned among the privileges of those who travel in his cars. 


Almost the only oversight of this invention is as babies, 
but this perhaps may be remedied after discussion in the House of 
Commons. e should like the President of the Board of Trade tu 


be asked whether he has power to compel Railway Companies to 
set apart travelling carriages for the exclusive use of babies and 
their attendants, and whether the Railway Companies have power 
to compel babies and their attendants to use the carriages so 
appropriated, and, if not, whether the guards of trains have power 
to administer to travelling babies doses of what common people 
call “ quietness”; and, in the event of all these questions being 
answered in the negative, it should be further asked whether 
Government will be pre next Session to introduce at least 
a Permissive Bill on this subject. We already know that, 
although the Companies usually, but not compulsorily, pro- 
vide ladies’ carriages, they cannot compel es travelling 
alone to ride in them, and we also know that ladies, for various 
reasons, prefer not to do so. A “ Young Lady ” protests in the 
Times against such compulsion, and argues that it would have been 
equally reasonable after the murder by Muller to put all men 
carrying valuable ye te into separate carriages. But the true 
parallel would be between this arrangement and one by which all 
young and pretty women were made to travel by themselves. 
he ingenuity of Americans is shown, not = in building railway 
carriages, but in riding in them. Before railways were invented 
an English traveller described two American girls in a s 
“ swopping” bonnets, and it may be hoped that they are still 
capable of lightening the w hours of travelling by commercial 
instinct. At any rate, considering the advances made by some 
American ladies in various de ents of thought, it can hardly 
can talk only of “ private 
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natters” among themselves. Even in England we should think 
that some of the advocates of women’s rights would be very 
angry at the “ Lady’s” estimate of the capacity of her sex. 
They talk rubbish, they can give no practical information about 
the line—in fact, no better than a porter employed upon it—they 
cannot open stiff doors, and they do not help one another in or out 
of carriages. On the whole, “ladies’” carriages are a failure, as 
men cannot and women will not ride in them; but perhaps “ gen- 
tlemen’s” carriages would be acceptable. It might have been 
supposed that “ rena | ” carriages would answer the same purpose, 
but experience shows that they do not. Some men feel nervous 
when they are thrown without protection into the company of a 


lady travelling alone, just as after Muller's exploit the same 
men would have viewed with suspicion the most harmless- 


looking traveller of their own sex, and would not have 
ventured to go to sleep without erecting a sort of outwork 
of stick and umbrella. In “ Mann’s Boudoir Car” there is 
to be an attendant who will supply “the ordinary wants of 
travellers ” from the cupboard, and he might usefully be supplied 
with some effective mode of signalling to the guard or driver of 
the train. Ona recent occasion, when it was necessary to signal, 
the apparatus supposed to be provided for that purpose was found 
useless, these cars come to be used by those who pay extra for 
them, the public will soon begin to demand that reasonable con- 
veniences be supplied to all passengers alike. But, as regards the 
“ unprotected male,” we do not see what can be done beyond the 
establishment of a “gentlemen's” carriage for his relief. If the 
“ boudoir car” contained an apartment thus appropriated, it would 
not be less a boudoir than it is when it comprises a smoking-room 
and a liquor-bar. If the invention should be so successful as to be 
worth imitating, the law against infringing trade-names might 
perhaps be evaded by a “ man’s and woman's boudoir car.” 


HOW THE SCHILLER WAS LOST. 


7 Report to the Board of Trade on the loss of the Schiller is 
to the purport that might have been anticipated. The vessel 
was on her voyage from New York to Plymouth and Hamburg. 
From the 4th May, when an observation was taken, the weather 
became so thick that no subsequent observation could be obtained. 
On the 7th a fog set in, which became: denser as they approached 
land. At noon on that day the supposed position of the ship by 
dead-reckoning was nearly in the latitude of the Bishop Lighthouse 
in the Scilly Isles, and 152 miles to the westward of it. From 
that time a course was steered 3 degrees to the south of east for 
Scilly, at a speed of 14 knots an hour, under both steam and sail, 
and during a dense fog. This course was continued until 9.30 P.M. 
and should have taken the vessel 8 miles to the south of the 
Bishop, provided the —— position at noon had been correct. At 
9.30 P.M. the course was altered to S.S. W. Sail was taken in, the speed 
reduced, and at 10 P.M., the vessel having passed inside the Bisho 
Lighthouse, without having seen the light or heard the fog-bell, 
struck upon the Retarrier , and became a total wreck. The 
explanation of this catastrophe is that the ship had greatly over- 
run her distance. She must have been further to the northward 
and eastward than the dead-reckoning denoted. “ Had a cast of 
the lead been taken at 8 or even 9 o'clock, before the course was 
altered to S.S.W., from the depth of water and nature of the 
bottom, it would have shown them .their proximity to danger 
and the error in their reckoning, and would probably have averted 
this sad disaster.” The directions for approaching the English 
Channel were on board, together with the instructions issued by 
the Eagle Company for the safe navigation of their ships. The 
former warn navigators to guard against a northerly set when 
approaching Scilly, and inculcate the necessity of a careful use of 
the lead in thick weather. The latter urge commanders not to 
neglect ms of the usual precautions in making the land. The 
entire neglect of these precautions was, in the opinion of the 
Court, the sole cause of this terrible calamity. 

This finding is only too well supported by the evidence. The 
first officer of the ship stated that he and the captain spoke toge- 
ther at the time the course was changed on the subject of not 
running nearer to land. This was only half an hour before the 
ship struck, They discussed the question of where the ship was. 
The captain said they were twenty-five miles from land, and were 
“heading” seven miles to the south of the Bishop Lighthouse. He 
also said that he should change the course in order not to run 
upon the shore, and to let the night The lead was not cast 
that night. It had not been cast during the three days. The 
instructions given to captains in the service of the Eagle Company 
state that the loss of certain ships had shown how important it is 
to take soundings near the Iand, particularly in the night and-in 
foggy weather. The first officer said that these instructions were 
addressed to the captain, not to the officers, and he had never 
read them. He was pressed a deal as to the course 
steered, and as to the allowance for deviation of compass and 
current, and he was made to admit, or appear to admit, that the 
ship was steered due east, so as to carry her right upon the Bishop, 
or only two miles to the south of it. However, the Report does 
not put the case quite so strongly as this, but says that the course 
steered would have taken the ship eight miles to the south. Even 
this, it may be thought, would a sufficiently dangerous 
proximity in a fog. If, said one of the witnesses, he was 150) 
miles to the west of Scilly, and not sure of his position in a fog, 


he would not have run fourteen miles an hour. He would have 
reduced his speed and used the lead. 
There is really no more to be said upon the main ques- 
tion ; but several secondary questions of some interest were 
discussed. It is urged that a steam fog-horn should be erected 
on one of the small islands near the Bishop rock, for there is not 
room either for fog-horn or gun on the Bishop itself, which is 
entirely covered by the lighthouse. A witness said that another 
good way of preventing accidents to ships approaching Scilly 
would be that the ships should not come too near. The ships of 
the Eagle Company have instructions to call at Scilly in order that 
their arrival may be telegraphed to Plymouth, This instruction, 
however, does not justify the headlong manner in which the 
Schiller was driven ugh fog upon these rocks. She neither 
saw the light nor heard the fog-bell of the lighthouse; but, as was 
urged by counsel on behalf of the deceased captain, “he ordered 
the fog-signal to be sounded ”—apparently to give ~~ straggling 
rock an opportunity of getting out of the ship’s way. One feels re- 
luctant to seen hardly upon an officer who died in the discharge of 
his duty, but really this address of his advocate is tooabsurd. “ The 
lead was got ready,” but everybody was busy furling sails, and be- 
fore they had finished the ship struck. How he got where he 
found himself the speaker could not tell. Perhaps the current was 
strong, or perhaps the dead-reckoning was erroneous. But there 
are known contingencies of all voyages against which a prudent 
captain ought to guard. was might 
run down Plymouth Breakwater in a fog just as well as the 
Retarrier Ledge. It is perhaps surprising that she did not 
knock down the lighthouse, and the amen | of such an 
accident should induce the Trinity House to supply these struc- 
tures with the most powerful signalling apparatus t oy can 3 
But their engineer says that as regards the Bishop Lig thouse this 
has been already done. He thinks that the proposed fog-horn on 
one of the islands would be a trap, because no position could be 
selected from which under all circumstances the signals could be 
heard far enough to keep ships off all the rocks and islands of the 
group. The most powerful signal yet known cannot under all cir- 
cumstances be relied on for more than two miles, and the rock 
which is most favoured asa site is more than two miles distant 
from other rocks. There are, however, many situations other 
than the Scilly Isles where fog-horns would be useful, and 
the Trinity House has orde a number of them to be 
constructed. The same engineer doubts whether telegraphic 
communication could be maintained between the Bishop Light- 
house and the mainland. It had been stated by the keeper of the 
lighthouse that he saw the ship on the rocks before midnight, and, 
if he could have sent intelligence, assistance might have come 
with daylight, and many lives might have been saved. The 
engineer says that there would be enormous wear to the cable 
against the granite rocks; but after so many wonderful things 
have been done in submarine telegraphy, we can hardly believe 
that this difficulty would be — le. Another point of dis- 
cussion was the all practice of firing guns as signals of passing 
ships, whereby it happened that when guns were fired as si 
of distress they were unheeded. A witness from the island said 
he had often been called out of his bed by these guns. But it was 
not shown that the ships of the Eagle Company had offended in this 
respect, and offenders, whoever they may be, are likely to be warned 
“by the discussion that has taken place. Many questions were 
to the boats, and it a that the so-called 

ifeboats saved no lives at all, Of the ele t boats on board, only 
one, @ gig, was got into the water safely. Another, a lifeboat, 
got away from the ship, but was so filled with water that its 
occupants transferred themselves to the gig. Another gig came 
ashore safely, but according to the statement of a witness it had 
no one in it. The boats on the port side of the ship, which 
was low in the water, were almost inevitably swept away or smashed 
by the waves. The usual confusion occurred in handling the boats 
on the starboard side, which might, if properly managed, have 
“saved many lives. The Court declared itself satisfied with the 
equipment of the vessel, and also with the instructions given by 
the owners to the officers, Unhappily, however, such instructions 
do not avail much against the habit of steam-ship captains of 
omerer | everything to speed. Captain Thomas was not 
more than many other officers, but he has been more un- 
fortunate. 

It is certainly surpris ing that so few lives should have been 
saved out of this wreck. Guns were heard at St. Agnes at'I2°30 
pam. A pilot stated that “it was very thick, and it was supposed 
among the people there that it was a ing German steamer. 
That he not £0. ly German have 

t, rightly or wrongly, a name for usin as ordi 
Yet if ann were heard within a tite, it 
suggest that something serious had occurred. However, it was 
“very thick,” and perhaps the pilot was unwilling to believe 
in an emergency which he was not prepared to encounter. It is 
stated that these sea fogs are worst in summer, and when 
they prevail they almost neutralize the advantage of long days. 
himself until the first glimpse of 
daylight, at 3.30 a.m. Then he and others, six in all, manned a 
boat, and groped their way along. They had got near the wreck, 
but saw nothing, and were about to return when the fog lifted, 
and they saw a ship on the rocks. | heard cries, and saw 

oined by 


le in the rigging. They were j another boat, and the 

dp ont the many persons as they could 

carry, and turned after approaching within a quarter of a 
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mile of the wreck. Afterwards this pilot went out in a steamer 
from St. Mary’s when it was too late. Ifa steamer had gone out at 
the first glimpse of daylight many lives might have been saved. 
But it was not known that lives were in peril. At the lighthouse 
where this was known there were no means of signalling, and the 
steamer’s were not believed in. This is the old - of cry- 
ing “wolf” too often. rtunate, 


THE THEATRES. 


HE regular season of the Ha: Theatre closed on 
Saturday night, and Mr. Buckstone stated, in the few 
“explanatory words” which he spoke that night, that it had 
been one of the most successful seasons of his man 
ment, as the season of 1873-4 was one of the worst. e 
success of this season has been attained by performing pieces 
in which Mr. Sothern had become popular during his previous 
nt at this theatre. But this kind of success cannot last 
for ever, and we hear with an interest almost amounting to anxiety 
that, when the theatre reopens under the joint management of Mr. 
Buckstone and Mr. Sothern, a new oe is to be produced. If, as 
is possible, the new piece should fail, the question will then be 
substantially whether Lord Dundreary can = wes a theatre. The 
play called David Garrick is pleasant and well acted, but much of 
its success is — due to the 5 ne! acquired by Mr. 
Sothern in another play. A reputation founded on a narrow basis 
cannot be safely relied upon, and as Mr. Buckstone mentioned 
in his address the names of some eminent actors with whom he 
had been associated during his long professional career, one cannot 
help remarking that, as com with them, Mr. Sothern shows 
like Single-speech Hamilton by the side of Pitt, Peel, or Gladstone. 
Macready wrote after his first performance of Lear in 1834, “ This 
is the last of the great characters of Shakspeare that I have left un- 
attempted.” Farren is still remembered in all the old men of comedy, 
and Charles Kemble could play all second-rate parts in first-rate 
style. As the Haymarket is a leading theatre, and Mr. Sothern is its 
leading actor, a comparison between him and departed actors of ce- 
lebrity seems reasonable, and it certainly suggests that he has as yet 
shown no great variety of resource. Nevertheless, if he can add 
suffice, with the help of 
Lord Dundreary, to the theatre through its next season, but 
some curiosity will be to see where the new part is to come 
from. The retrospect of his own management made by Mr. Buck- 
stone in his address suggests further the remark that, since the 
return of Mr. Sothern to this theatre, its character has been mate- 
rially changed. The Haymarket no longer claims to be the head- 
uarters of English comedy. The mention of “the incomparable 
Glover” and of Mrs, Nisbett among the associates of Mr. 
Buckstone’s career inevitably recalls a time when, if you wanted 
to see She Stoops to Conquer or The Rivals thoroughly well acted, 
you took an opportunity of going to the Haymarket. It would be 
idle to complain that this theatre cannot now show an equal to 
Mrs. Glover, but it certainly is a surprising that she should 
have no successor. Mr. Sothern has afforded to the public great 
amusement, and he always acts in a finished and gentlemanly way, 
and that is about all that can be said. Ifa standard play were te 
be produced at the Ha ket, probably nobody could tell what 
— Sothern would take, or how he would do it. At the 
ince of Wales's Theatre lately, when it was announced that a 
no reason why one member of the company more than another 
should be put into the leading part. So, if the managers of the 
Haymarket determined to bring out The Rivals, we should not be 
able to guess beforehand whether Mr. Sothern would a) as 
Sir Anthony Absolute, or as Captain Absolute, or as d, 
and we only say that he would be certain to act any 
one of these characters in an unobjectionable manner. How- 
that the management will do anything 
of i enceforth this theatre, like several others, is to 
assume a special character, and Mr. Sothern will be in it what 
Mr. Irving is at the Lyceum—that is, if he can see his way as 
clearly as Mr. Irving does to a fresh part. It must be allowed 
that the standard plays which are likely to be banished from the 
Ha will not want for homes where ; still the change 
thus effected is remarkable. Mr. Buckstone might say of himself 
in his next address that he had put the finishing stroke to a 
Mr. managed the Haymarket for 
tone twenty-two 
years, and he mentions two previous managers under — he 
served. He indicates the length of his theatrical career by reckon- 
ay mene thaws with whom he has acted Kean and Elliston. 
e know from Macready’s Remeniscences that Elliston acted for 
the last time in 1826, and Kean died in 1833. At the begin- 
ing of Mr. Buckstone’s career, therefore, certain changes were 
discussion which he has seen carried into full effect. A 
Select Committee of the House of Commons on Dramatic Literature 
sat in 1832,and received from Macready the expression of his opinion 
that more theatres open would not make more actors. Since 
Mr. Buckstone became lessee of the Ha t he has seen the 
number of rival houses almost doubled, and if Macready was 


the same time that it to collect 
an efficient company in one small theatre, and he would probably 


— 


not have considered the attempt more hopeful in ten small theatres. 
The Haymarket seems likely to illustrate Macready’s meaning. 
Mr. Sothern will, if possible, be supplied with a suitable new play 
which will contain a funny part for Mr. Buckstone. This being 
satisfactorily settled, nothing else will matter very much. It is 
not impossible that the theatre may prosper under this system, but 
it will not be the Haymarket in which Mr. Buckstone acted thirty 
years ago. Mr. Sothern, and also Mr. Irving and all other leading 
actors of the time, consider it due to the public or to themselves 
to appear every night from September or thereabouts to June. 
Macready records over and over again his sense of the necessity of 
study. Thus we read in his diary, “ Have given up the entire 
day to the rehearsal, consideration, and preparation of Othello.” 
He was tolerably satisfied with his performance, but “ the part 
still ——- much study.” Next day he rehearses Pierre in 
Venice Preserved, acts it “correctly but rawly,” and concludes that, 
to do justice to himself in the » he ought to give it “a 
thorough revival and practice.” Then, again, on his off nights he 
would go to see and hear the best contemporary actors. this 
respect we cannot but think that the change which Mr. Buckstone 
has seen during his long professional life has been decidedly for 
the worse. o adequate reason can be given for the present 
practice, except that when an actor gains a reputation he can 
turn it more rapidly into money. Another laudable custom of 
aa | years ago was that of interchanging . Thus, in the same 
week in which Macready tested and noted his own deficiency in 
Othello, he also acted Iago. If Signor Salvini and the gentleman 
who plays Iago to him would make a similar arrangement we 
should see what we should see. The truth is, that if a person of 
Macready’s temperament were to act Hamlet every night for six 
months, and keep a diary, he would go out of his mind. Mr. 
Sothern has repeated nightly for many weeks, in the character of 
Garrick, a declaration that art is above wealth. Did it ever occur 
to him to apply that principle to his own career? Would one who 
really loved his art consent to spend the best years of his profes- 
sional life in acting Dundreary? The height of an actor’s ambition 
seems now to be to have a theatre to himself and play the same 
part in it fora year. But it was not thus that Macready worked 
out in life his favourite maxim, aiév dporevew, The rivalry be- 
tween him and Young was intellectually profitable to them both. 
But now a leading actor will endure no rival. He must be cock 
of his own walk, and have all the crowing to himself. 

The displacement of Mr. and Mrs. Kendal from the Haymarket 
was perhaps inevitable on the return of Mr. Sothern, They and 
the other members of the company had done their best in the 
plays which turned out so ill in 1874, and the manager was driven 
to some change of system by inexorable necessity. But we may 
be permitted to regret the result, without blaming anybody as the 
cause. It will scarcely be pretended that the — of Mrs. Kendal 
has been adequately filled, and thus Mr. Buckstone is able to say 
that he has lived to see this theatre, where he has-so often acted 
with Mrs. Glover and Mrs. Nisbett, without a first-class actress im 
its company. But if the Haymarket no longer aspires to be the 
head-quarters of comedy, it must be allowed that several other 
houses divide that henour among them pretty equally. Mr. and 
Mrs. Kendal and Mr. Hare at the Court Theatre have been sup- 
plied by Mr. Hamilton Aidé with a suitable play. It is a pity that 
a Nine Days’ Wonder could not have been produced earlier in the 
season, as it is a more forcible composition than the majority of 
new comedies. If a satire on the clergy is intended in one of the 
minor characters, it is of a harmless kind. A gentleman who fre- 
quents afternoon teas, and retails gossip, may be put into a black 
coat and a white tie without attaining any mbm. me significance. 
It must be allowed, too, that scandal-mongers, whether clerical or 
lay, have an unusually promising subject in the visit of a lady to 
a widower at a country house. Evil be to him that evil thinks. 
The widower and the lady do what they please, and the 
people of the village say what they please. The widower’s 
grown-up daughter comes home in time to rehabilitate propriety, 
and it is gradually explained that the lady is mother toa young 
gentleman with whom the daughter is in love; and also that the 
lady has had two husbands, of whom the second killed the first. 
The meeting of the mother and son produces several effective 
scenes, in which both Mrs. and Mr. Kendal act their best, while 
Mr. Hare as the elderly lover and father makes the most of a 
moderately good part. The company which formerly occupied 
this theatre has been playing lately at the St. James's, where they 
brought out an amusing piece by that clever writer Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert. This gentleman was the author of one of the comedies 
which did not prosper at the Haymarket; but his failure in that 
poate line is compensated by remarkable success outside it. 

@ owes much, no doubt, to the actors of Tom Cobb, and they owe 
much to him, and although the St. James’s Theatre is now closed, 
we can scarcely have seen the last of this indescribable absurdity. 

The r of the Princess’s Theatre has been good enough to 
provide the public with an English version of the Dame aur 
Camélias, in which the heroine, out of regard to insular preju- 
dices, has been made as nearly virtuous as ible. There is, 
indeed, something said about diamonds presented to her by a 
marquis, who may have been no more than a wealthy and enthu- 
siastic admirer of dramatic talent. Mr. Carlyle mentions that 
some of the money subscribed by patriotic women for the service 
of Revoluti France, had been “amassed by loving”; but 
Mr. Carlyle is not an adapter of French dramas to the English 
stage. Where we find ty, talent, generosity, and delicate 
th, we should not inquire too curiously into antecedent cir- 
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cumstances. ‘Phe lady in the Wine Days’ Wonder was saved from 
adultery by a duel, and a rich nobleman who admired an actress 
may have paid 10,000/. for a box at her benefit. 


THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE MATCH. 


nee partial may be the success of the Marylebone 
Club in arranging the matches for the season, or in i 
them out when , there is no doubt that in the University 
match the management holds a trump card. Divers suggestions 
have been offered for the acceptance of the Committee of the 
Club since the Secre was compelled to confess the increasing 
difficulty of inducing either professionals or amateurs to play on 
the particular days when they were most wanted; and many more, 
we may be sure, will be forthcoming. In times of difficulty there 
is never @ lack of self-appointed advisers. We have lately read a 
good many letters addressed to a leading organ of the sporting 
press on the subject of the present state of cricket at Lord's, and 
we have noticed that, while the writers are careful in the main to 
admit the position held by the Marylebone Club, they differ widely 
as to the measures that should be taken to maintain that position. 
Let the Committee, writes one authority, take counsel with the 
managers of Counties and Clubs, and then they will have no diffi- 
culty in securing proper Elevens, and in arranging matches worthy 
of their leading position. Let the Committee, writes another, 
buy a two-ton roller worthy of their agen Ayer and 
there will be cricket worth going to Lord’s to at. There 
are a good many things undoubtedly which the Committee 
might get and might do out of respect to their leading 
position, They might buy a new flag worthy of their i 
——. They — buy some dry sherry worthy of their 
eading position. They might have a pavilion worthy of their 
leading position, and they might carry out a great many im- 
srovements in various ways; and yet we are sceptical as to the 
ffect that would be produced in the way of removing the real 
dfliculty which affects cricket at the nttime. No amount of 
crefully concerted ments, or of heavy rollers, or of improved 
acommodation and comforts for members, will avail to bring into 
beng a number of cricketers — to take part in first- 
clas matches than at present exists. Nothing is easier than to 
advertise six North and South matches—if you have six you might 
as well have one every week during the season—and three Gentlemen 
and Players matches; but it is impossible to create the cricketers 
who are to take part in them. e difficulty is that, while the 
appetite of the public for cricket is inexhaustible, and its require- 
ments rather severe, the number of persons who can satisfy the de- 
mand is very limited. Next year, if report speaks true, matters 
will be still worse. If Mr. W. G. Grace is going to retire 
at the end of the present season, thedifficulties of the Committee 
and managers of the great London Clubs will be insurmountable. 
The spirit of competition wil] lead them to make the old fixtures, 
to bid high for popular favour, to have as many “ great matches” 
in their p e as they can introduce ; but how wretched will 
be the fulfilment of such glowing promises! Fortunate it is that 
for the present there is one Oxford and Cambridge match, and one 
only. The time may come—not, we hope, in our days—when at some 
more dreary Oval, at some more emasculated Prince’s,a second and 
a third trial of strength between the Universities may take place, 
at which the combatants will adjourn every half-hour to recruit 
their exhausted energies, or will be requested not to hit hard to 
leg, for fear of discomposing some group of delicate idlers. But at 
present, the —_— angel of British manliness be thanked, there 
is but one University match on one ground; and it is played 
from first to last in strict adherence to the letter and spirit of the 
e, and without any regard to the effeminate fripperies of a 
egenerate age. ; 
was good reason why the match which ended, like that 
of 1870, amid a tumult of excitement and an outburst of 
long pent-up feelings, in a desperately close finish, should attract, 
not an additional amount of popularity—for just the same number 
of people would come to see Oxford or Cambridge disposed of in a 
single innings—but an additional amount of interest. The two 
Elevens were not only strong, but were more or less strong all 
through. We have heard it said that, when eleven men have to 
be selected out of two thousand, there is no excuse for there being 
a tail ; but, whether there is an excuse or not, the fact remains 
that, in nine out of ten, each Eleven is gifted with a tail, 
which sometimes extends to some length, and that this year 
neither Eleven was thus ornamented. Every man in either Eleven 
was worth:runs, and in the second innings of Cambridge the tail 
went in first and performed almost as creditably as the head would 
have done. But two strong batting Elevens may possibly be un- 
equal in bowling. Here again, however, accident made the two 
as nearly equal as possible. Each Eleven had one fast bowler, two 
or three medium-pace bowlers, and one underhand bowler; and, 
take them altogether, they were as nearly equally matched as could 
be. Mr. Greenfield does not bowl lobs as wal as Mr. Ridley ; 
but then, on the other hand, Mr. Sharpe is a better bowler 
this year than Mr. Lang. Mr. Sims cannot bowl very straight 
this season, but then, providentially, Mr. Foord-Kelcey, who had 
utterly discomfited the‘Gentlemen of England, and had shattered 
the pride of Middlesex, was not able to bowl at all. An injury to 
‘the ling foot—for a fast bowler on ‘his foot almost as 
‘much as on his hand—a week before the great match could not be 


t over in so short a time. The Oxford captain hoped against 
ope, but it would have been sounder policy to send to Oxford for 
another man. A serviceable mediocrity is worth much more than 
a brilliant cripple. Only in fielding could Oxford be fairly called 
superior to Cambridge, and in the trial matches at Lord’s last 
week the superiority was not so strongly apparent as to influence 
to any great extent the calculations formed as to the result of the 
mai The wind, the weather, and the toss were held of 
much more consequence than the alleged superiority of one Eleven 
or the other in this or that department of the game. On the whole, 
the opinion of competent judges was that the match would be very 
evenly contested, and that it would not improbably last into the 
third day ; and the event Fig ry the opinion. The match not 
only lasted into the third day, but was so evenly contested as to 
hang in the balance up to the last moment; and, we fear, to affect 
seriously the nerves of some who had formed a decided opinion 
as to the result some time garg ere had 7 that 
opinion in the way customary with lishmen, en, a few 
years ago, four Oxford wickets had to for two runs, and fell 
without the desired two runs saggy oye luck had as.much to 
do with the catastrophe as play. e evening was dark, the time 
for drawing the stumps was overpast, the aga batsmen were 
distrusted by their comrades and supporters, and the demon of 
bowling for once directed Mr. Cobden’s right arm, and afterwards 
deserted it for ever. Last Wednesday, however, the last Cam- 
bridge batsman was as , on public form, as any of his near 
rs, and the Oxford bowling was the reverse of for- 
midable. The fast bowler was palpably lame, and of no 
account, and the remaining tal easy to play. A 
happy inspiration impelled Mr. Ri to put himself on 
at the right moment—or perhaps we should say at the last 
moment, for it is probable that, if he had gone on at the right 
moment, he would have gone on earlier—and underhand bowling 
won the match. It is hardly creditable to men who have every 
opportunity of studying every kind of bowling, and who have shown 
themselves capable of playing as good cana bowling as 
England can produce, to be beaten at last by what they despise in 
their hearts, and would, in conversation among themselves, stig- 
matize as poor stuff. Thus it is, however, that the weak things of 
this world confound the strong, and that the bowling which little 
boys learn first to play overpowers the important University bats- 
man, strong in self-confidence, and disdai of smaller men. 
Though the final winning of the match was due to Mr. Ridley and 
his underhand bowling, the contest was virtually decided by the 
superiority of the Oxford fielding. It was painful to witness the nu- 
merous catches missed by the Cambridge men; and, on the other hand, 
two catches were made at a critical moment by Oxford, which Cam- 
bridge would never have succeeded in accomplishing. There were 
slips on the Oxford side also; but they were amply atoned for by 
the general high character of the fielding. We think also that the 
genius of leadership rested more with Oxford than with Cambridge, 
though, occasionally, exceptions might have been taken to the wa 
in which both captains placed their field and managed their bowl- 
ing. But, after all, the victory was little else than a defeat, the 
defeat little else than a victory. Both sides may claim, as both 
deserve, the honours of the best contested University match ever 
played at Lord’s; and the evenness of the struggle was in harmony 
with its surroundings. Both Elevens had beaten all their adversa- 
ries up to last week, when the M.C.C. and G. lowered the 
colours of each; and each had defeated the other on nineteen 
occasions. It was only right that the tussle for the twentieth 
victory should be long protracted and desperately fought out. 


REVIEWS. 


QUEEN MARY.* 


it is remarkable that an age which has produced many men 
gifted with poetic feeling and expression has been poor in that 
most complete form of poetry which can be understanded of the 
people through the means of the stage and the actor. The absence 
from the stage of the highest kind of dramati~ writing may be 
attributed either to a want of dramatic power among the poets of the 
day, or to an incapacity among actors for giving fit expression to 
the poet’s thought, or to both. However that may be, since the 
days of Macready no poet of any great renown or talent has found 
in dramatic representation the means of conveying his creation to 
the mass of the public. The appearance of Mr. Tennyson’s Queen 
Mary has therefore gained an additional interest from the an- 
nouncement made a few nights ago by a distinguished actor, that 
the poem will before long be put upon the stage at the theatre 
where it is most likely to meet with justice in the interpretation. 
It is a well-established fact that the most experienced in such 
matters can never determine with any certainty from reading a 
play, whether farce, comedy, or tragedy, if it will meet with suc- 
eess upon the stage; but the impression given to the reader of 
Queen Mary is that the poem is wanting in strength of interest 
and ‘situation, two things which go far to make dramatic force. Mr. 
Tennyson's is at its best when he deals with 
what is full in itself of grace and favour, and, informing 
it with the beauty ot his thought, gives it a fresh life 
* Queen Mary. A Drama. Alfred Tenn London: Hi 
King & Co. By _Tennyson. enry 
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in the force and smoothness of his verse. He is capable too, as 
may be seen from the sermon in Aylmer’s field, of grandeur in idea 
and expression when he treats of that which calls for a passionate in- 
dignation and a withering scorn; but he has never excelled, nor 
until now has he tried to excel, in the representation of that which 
is mean and hateful. The quality of his mind seems to be such 
that he would attempt to give some touch of loveliness to a thing of 
which the general aspect is most unlovely ; and this attempt he has 
made in his conception of Queen Mary. He has dwelt much upon 
her infatuated passion for the husband who never loved her; and 
has even called it into play as a moving power in the gross 
development of her cruelty. It would seem that in this he has 
designed to appeal to the reader on behalf of the one kindly part 
of her nature; if this be so, he has produced an effect contrary to 
that intended ; for, in the feeling excited by the Queen’s utter self- 
abasement and self-abandonment to a wasted passion, there must be 
less of pity than ofcontempt. He has further, as it seems, desired 
to relieve a repulsive character with some attribute of grace by 
showing that ~ fea Mary inspired a devoted attachment in her 
— attendants; but in this he has missed his mark, 
‘or he has given no hint of how it was possible that such 
an attachment should be caused. To Cranmer Mr. Tennyson 
has given, whether intentionally or not, an aspect little less dis- 
agreeable than that of Queen Mary; he has so arranged matters 
that Cranmer’s final adherence to his original principles seems the 
result of the knowledge that he must burn whether he recants 
or not, and his resolution appears a mixture of obstinacy and of a 
wish to be on the safe side. The scene wherein Cranmer is dis- 
covered in prison opens with a speech which has in it a tone of 
high resolve, although the source from which in his vision courage 
is suggested to him is something questionable :— 
Last night, I dream’d the faggots were alight, 
And that myself was fasten’d to the stake, 
And found it all a visionary flame, 
Cool as the light in old decaying wood ; 
And then King Harry look’d from out a cloud, 
And bade me have good courage; and I heard 
An angel cry, “there is more joy in Heaven,”— 
And after that, the trumpet of the dead. 
But the insistance with which he afterwards demands of Thirlby 
whether his burning is decided upon in any case seems to hint that, 
if he could save himself at the last moment by professing the faith 
laid down by Queen Mary, he would do so. This may not be Mr. 
Tennyson's meaning, but it is the meaning which the passage is 
likely to convey. After a conversation which finely brings out 
the gentleness of Cranmer and the brutality of Bonner, who has 
come to revile him in the hour of his fall, Thirlby enters:— - 
CRANMER. 
Weep not, good Thirlby. 
THIRLBY. 
Oh, my Lord, my Lord! 
My heart is no such block as Bonner’s is : 
Who would not weep ? 
CRANMER. 
Why do you so my-lord 
Who am disgraced ? rt 4 oe 
THIRLBY. 
On earth ; but saved in heaven 
By your recanting. 


CRANMER. 
Will they burn me, Thirlby ? 
THIRLBY. 
Alas, they will; these burnings will not help 
The purpose of the faith ; but my poor voice 
Against them is a whisper to the roar 
spring-tide. 
CRANMER. 
And they will surely burn me ? 
Ay ; and besides, will have you in the church 
Repeat your recantation in the ears 
Of all men, to the saving of their souls, 
Before your execution. May God help you 
Thro’ that hard hour. 
CRANMER. 
'And may God bless you, Thirlby. 
Well, they shall hear my recantation there. 

It has been already said that, in treating of a time which was 
full of terror and harshness, and taking a central figure whose 
heart—possibly, as the poet suggests, by reason of the hard measure 
meted out to her in her youth—was full of cruelty, Mr. Tennyson 
has departed from the kind of subject with which his name has 
been associated, and to which his natural bent seems to incline 
him. It is further to be noted that to an unpleasant subject he 
has brought an unpleasant method of treatment which one certainly 
could not have ex from him. The great poets who before 
our time produced historical dramas were to a certain extent com- 
wee to put some coarseness into the mouths of their characters, 

‘or coarseness was, when they wrote, @ constant element in ordi- 
nary talk; but the coarseness, for instance, of Shakspeare has never 
been accounted to his credit. And it does not seem that a modern 
writer of historical drama is bound to Copy the unavoidable defects 
of those who have gone before him, or that by giving prominence to 
the sordid trivialities of the time which fe handles he gains 
anything in truth to nature. The poet has followed another and 
a better fashion of the old dramatists in relieving the painful 
aepect of his tragedy with what should be snatches of humorous 


talk. But it is difficult to discover any humour in such a passage 
as that in the first scene where old Nokes is dragged on to deliver 
himself to this effect :— 
‘ Nokes (dreamily). 
Who’s a-passing ? King Edward or King Richard ? 
Tuirp CITIZEN. 
No, old Nokes. 


It’s Harry! 


OLp Nokes. 


Tuirp CITIZEN. 
It’s Queen Mary. 
NoKEs. 


The blessed Mary’s a-passing ! [ Falls on his knees. 


Nor does the attempt at humour appear very successful in this 
dialogue :— 
First Citizen. 
I thought this Philip had been one of those black devils of Spain, but 
he hath a yellow 
Sreconp CITIZEN. 
Not red like Iscariot’s. 
First CrvizEn. 

Like a carrot’s, as thou say’st, and English carrot’s better than Spanish 

licorice ; but I thought he was a beast. 
CiTIzEN. 

Certain I heard that every Spaniard carries a tail like a devil under his 
trunk hose. 

Thus far’the faults of Mr. Tennyson's latest poem have been 
mainly dwelt upon. It is hardly necessary to say that there is 
much grandeur in its thought and much beauty in its verse, save 
where it is marred by a mistaken effort to give strength of ex- 
pression by an intentional roughness in the metre. There occurs 
moreover, in the course of the play one song which may rank wit 
the happiest of the poet’s lyrical productions :—. 

Hapless doom of woman happy in betrothing! 
Beauty passes like a breath and love is lost in loathing : 
Low, my lute ; speak low, my lute, but say the world is nothing— 
w, lute, low ! 
Love will hover round the flowers when they first awaken ; 
Love will fly the fallen leaf, and not be overtaken ; 
Low, my lute! oh low, my lute! we fade and are forsaken— 
Low, dear lute, low! 
This song is sung by Queen Mary at the time when troubles gather 
thickest Paty A 7 She is beset with assurances of the radar of 
her husband and her people, and while she is bewailing her loneli- 
ness the news arrives that Calais is taken. It is in this scene that 
the poet has best succeeded in arousing the reader’s sympachy for 
the wretched Queen; and in it one or two of the finest ew 
in the play are found. Mr. Tennyson’s power of bringing vividly 
before the reader the image which he desires to present is em- 
a with an effect which has in it something terrible in the 
escription of Queen Mary in the trance which seizes her after 
the song which has been quoted. Again, it would be difficult to 
point to a better instance of the capacity for soak gr a fine 
thought in finely-balanced verse than is discovered in y 
Magdalen Dacres’s reply to the question of Alice, the Queen's 
woman, concerning Philip :— 
Does he think 
Low stature is low nature, or all women’s 
Low as his own ? 
Lapy MAGpALEN. 
There you strike in the nail. 
This coarseness is a want of phantasy. 
It is the low man thinks the woman low ; 
Sin is too dull to see beyond himself. . 
There are some strong also in the last scene, which follows 
hard upon this. One can imagine that a great actress might produce 
a very striking effect with the burst of passionate indignation into 
which the Queen breaks out in her last hours, sick in mind and 
body, against the husband whom till then she has blindly adored. 
It is a fine touch by which the old love is made to wake again the 
moment that 8 anger has found expression in cutting Philip’s 
icture from its frame. The speech which precedes this, in which 
or the first time the Queen acknowledges to herself and to others 
that Philip has been false to her, contrasts finely with the 
scene in the opening part of the be where she refuses to listen for 
a moment to the assurances of Noailles and Gardiner that her 
destined husband is a man of loose life. The speech of Elizabeth 
after her sister's death may be taken as representing the character 
of Queen Mary as Mr. Tennyson has conceived it :— 
Her life was winter, for her spring was night ; 
And she loved much ; pray God she be forgiven. 
But, as has been said, there is something in this much love which 
repels rather than attracts; and it would indeed be impossible to 
think that there was any ennobling quality in, a love which led 
even indirectly to such results as the poet has partly attributed 
to it. 

Elizabeth, who may well be excused for taking as favourable a 
view as possible of the dead Queen, is represented with a reality 
and vigour which make one wish that she appeared more fre- 
quently. The same may be said of many of the subordinate cha- 
racters of the play, upon whom there is here no space to dwell. 
Something has been said of the roughness with which the poet 
has, as it seems, intentionally disfigured his metre. There is one 
very noticeable peculiarity in his use of the word “ not,” which he 
has frequently placed before, instead of after, the verb which it 
accompanies. Here are three instances:—“ No, I not doubt that 
God will give me strength.” “ For if our Holy Queen not pardon 
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him.” “ Heaven help that this re-action not re-act.” Here, as 
elsewhere, Mr. Tennyson has imitated the Elizabethan dramatists, 
among whom this usage of the negative was not uncommon. But 
it is uncommon now, and its employment produces a jarring 
effect. In a lesser poet than Mr. Tennyson this might seem 
a matter of small importance ; but it is one of the prices of great- 
ness that the attention which seeks for its hidden beauties is 
arrested also by its trivial defects. Mr. Tennyson’s humorous 
passages have Se spoken of with little approval ; and it is not 
probable that much will be bestowed upon those which have been 
quoted. To balance these there is a dialogue, too long for ex- 
traction, between two old countrywomen concerning the burning 
of Cranmer and the condition of the country, which is as fine aud 
strong as the Northern Farmer. Despite the many beauties which 
could hardly be absent in any work of Mr. Tennyson, the whole 
effect of Queen Mary is disappointing, and the impression which 
it leaves upon the reader's mind is one of a dreary and bitter 
harshness, : 


SIR JOHN RERESBY’S MEMOIRS.* 


| gente is without a peer; and whoever (since the question 
appears to be disputed) may have a legal and a moral right to 
give us more of him will, we hope, do so speedily, and without 
stint. Evelyn inspires a more sober kind of sympathy ; but those 
who know him best are least inclined to cavil at the respect paid 
to his name even by many to whom it is a name and nothing more. 
But Pepys and Evelyn are, as a of Macaulay knows, by 
no means the only diarists of the Restoration age. To write history 
was, in the days of the t Civil War, and in those of the 
Commonwealth, almost as Temnsthas an occupation as it was during 
the Wars of the Roses, and it can have been no tempting task even 
in the times following upon the Restoration. But Clarendon was 
not the only politician of those times anxious to set himself right in 
the eyes of posterity, or at all events of his own descendants. The 
republication, or rather the first publication in a complete form, of 
the Memoirs of Sir John Reresby recalls another, though a less 
conspicuous, instance of the yearning which possesses men—per- 
haps in ages which seem to us unconscientious more than in any 
other—to _ on record the conduct of their lives, if not the 
principles by which it has been directed. Sir John Reresby, upon 
whose eee f both Charles II. and James II. set high store on 
account of the man as well as of his position, and who was the 


is morals, public and private alike, he was, if not much of a saint, 
equally little of what the world in which he lived could have 
esteemed a sinner. Yet his character was, like his talents, the 
reverse of contemptible ; so that the words of which he makes use 
after recording the ree success of his life—his appointment to 
the Governorship of York—furnish a very imperfect key to the 
general success of his career :— 

And here I have reason to praise Almighty God that, considering I had 
no great relations or friends to assist or help me but those God had raised 
up to me by my own industry ; no extraordinary parts, and a very mean 
figure or person ; He was pleased to give me so honourable and profitable an 
employment, when men much exceeding me in quality, merit, and in service 
to the Crown, were ready to starve pny ey 
The spirit which dictated this thanksgiving is more praiseworthy 
than its terms are felicitous, but the endeavours which were pros- 
pered in Sir John Reresby were not the ordinary assiduities of a 
courtier or the intriguings of a sycophant. 

Sir John Reresby played no very conspicuous part in the politics 
of the reigns of our last two Stuart Kings, which all but cover the 
years of his public activity. That such was the case was to a great 
extent the result of the insight which he seems usually to have 
possessed into the circumstances of his times. A man cannot be 
said to have been deficient in energy who simultaneously held the 
variety of commissions which he enumerates in p. 249 of this 
edition of his Memoirs, or in ability who began life with a small 
and encumbered estate, “ four beds, six dishes, six pair of sheets, 
some furniture for the kitchen, six silver spoons, a large silver salt, 
and some old heirlooms, some eight old pictures and as many 
books, with very little more,” and yet couleaed an honourable 
and prosperous career to its close without losing a friend or making 
an enemy of importance. It is true that he had from his father 
likewise inherited what stood him in good stead after the Restora- 
tion—the reputation of family loyalty; for though Sir John 
Reresby the elder had prudently declined to accept any command 
during the Civil War, he had suffered imprisonment and impover- 
ishment for the King’s cause, and had declined to take the oaths 
which would have enabled him to compound for his estate when 
under sequestration. His widow, a good manager (to whose 
“ particular,” says her son, “there was but one thing to be objected, 
which was her second marriage, having so many children at the 
same time”), looked after the young Baronet’s interests when they 
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did not conflict with her own, and would have made a wealthy 
match for him but for his devotion to “Mistress Brown,” 
whose modest fortune he afterwards united to his own. 
Though an inheritance soon fell in, Sir John was obliged to 
add to his income from other sources, if he was to meet the 
requirements of the position he naturally desired to hold, to im- 
prove the estate he honourably cherished, and to dispense the hos- 
italities (especially at Christmas-time) in which he appears io 
ave taken a natural pride. He therefore sought and obtained the 
High Sheriffship of his riding—at that time a source of profit and 
not of loss—and was ready to expend “a hundred pieces” in at~ 
tempting to smooth his way to a second term. He afterwards, as 
we ben seen, became Governor of York; and at different times, 
even under King William, would have been well contented to 
receive an ambassadorship. Nor did he neglect the minor means 
which men of rank in his day did not disdain in order to add to 
their resources. The “begging” of unclaimed or forfeited estates 
and moneys was a common practice in these good old days; and 
Sir John is found “ begging ” Sool. or gool. “ got in service * by the 
Earl of Strafford’s butler; and again (very properly this time) 
some money “ that I had discovered in the hands of a convicted 
Papist which belonged to my wife, her sister.” In return, when 
he was supposed to be in danger of a charge of murder or man- 
slaughter from a knave ” whom he afterwards successfully prose- . 
cuted for slander, Sir John’s own estate was “ begged ” by antici- 
tion by Lord Henry Howard, whom, as well as his agent Lord 
Sesmouth, Reresby afterwards had the satisfaction of making eat 
his own words in private. From the taking of bribes he kept his 
hands clean. “ This,” he notes on the occasion of an overture being 
made to him to help in saving the life of Count Konings- 
mark, ‘ was one of the first bribes of value that ever was offered 
me, which I might safely have gotten without discovery, and with- 
out doing much for it; but I dens believed that money so gotten 
was no addition to what we possess, but rather the cause of its 
waste—male parta male delabuntur—and therefore I denied it, as I 
ever did, and I hope shall be able to resist temptations of that 
nature.’ 

In other than money matters Sir John Reresby likewise under- 
stood how to temper zeal with discretion. Though he never filled 
a diplomatic post, his nature was in many respects that of a born 
diplomatist, so that his life exemplifies the truth of his contem- 
porary Sir William Temple's maxim (if it be not interpreted in 
too lofty a sense), that “a man’s wisdom is his best friend.” 
Not that Reresby was a man deficient in high spirit either in the 
ordinary or in the more trying difficulties of life. Among the 
former, personal quarrels might have been ex to occupy a 
prominent place in such a society as that of England in the Resto- 
ration period. In private life it was in those days impossible to 
settle quarrels as Reresby records one was settled in the House of 
Commons, where, “a box on the ear” having been given, “ after 
some debate it was thus ended, that both the gentlemen engaged 
themselves to the Speaker that nothing more should be done in it.” 
Sir John preferred to hold his own on such occasions—from his 
youth up, when he drew his sword upon a gentlemanly pickpurse 
on the Pont Neuf at Paris,and when he asked satisfaction from 
“one Mr. Calverley, of the house of Calverley, of Calverley,” who 
had given him “ yery rude words” “ at Mrs, Brown’s lodging,” and 
not obtaining it, “cudgelled him in Holborn ”—down to his offi- 
cial days when he threw a leaden standish in the face of a brother- 
justice (“a known favourer of dissenters”), who had been insolent 
to him at Rotherham Sessions, and when he forced an apology out 
of a deputy-lieutenant (“disarmed in our late search for arms”), 
who had sat upon the Governor's cushion, improperly removed from 
the Governor's seat in York Minster, and resented its seizure by the 
Governor when the congregation rose for the sages On this 
occasion Sir John complacently remarks that he “found that 
the best way to prevent disputes for the future is not to seem too 
backward in seeking reparation”; and elsewhere he is able to re- 
cord that he only once in his life received an “ affront by a stroke ” 
—and this by the assailant’s getting out of his reach before he 
could be identified. Nor can it besaid that Reresby showed any- 
thing but a courageous and manly bearing in the most critical 
episode of his public life, the surprise of York by Lord Danby and 
his fellow-conspirators “for the preservation of the Protestant 
religion and the Government, as by law established.” But his high 
spirit and courageous disposition at no time hurried him into pu 
lic conduct of a rash and unguarded character. No political crisis 
ever found him wholly unprepared, and the prudent advice which 
on several occasions he received from Lord Halifax could hardly 
have fallen on more grateful ground. Yet when, on the eve of the 
Revolution, Halifax advised Sauke “as things now inclined at 
Court, to consider if it were safe to continue his employments, he 
answered that he had great obligations to the King, and would 
serve him as well as he could, whilst he allowed it, without pre- 
judicing his ” (the speaker's) “religion.” And he contrived to pass 
through the crisis without making any declaration such as would 
Stas ewelh him for the future, and without at the same time 
showing the least inclination to betray his trust. After the Revo- 
lution, he “came in,” though neither “ heartily” nor “ early,” and 
of course kept his eyes open to future contingencies, like his ae, 
Halifax among the rest. He confesses, however, that at this time he 
found it “ very hard to live either in town or country without cen- 
sure,” and would gladly have escaped by means of an appointment as 
envoy. Fate provided him with a surer refuge; for he died shortly 
after uttering this wish in his Memoirs. 

But a merely negative prudence would not have achieved for 
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confident: end of the most sagacious English statesman of the E 
age, es moms in his public as well as in his private life personal 
qualities of a noteworthy kind. He was no trimmer in any sense 
of the term, but neither was he of the stuff of which non-jurors or 
martyrs of any kind are made. Loyal to the King, he was not ; 
blind to the logic of facts; and, steadfast to his principles both in 
religion and in gg he was fully alive to the obligations im- a 
sed upon him by his own interests and those of his family. In 
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Reresby the measure of success which he obtained in life. We have 
said that he was something of adiplomatist by nature, and this not 
only by his possession of the primary quality of the diplomatic mind 
—power of observation. He was an excellent observer beyond all 


doubt, and made good use of the pe) he enjoyed through 


the easy condescension of King Charles II., and the less trustworthy 
favour of his successor, the royal “ Plain-Dealer.” The notices 
of Charles IT. in these Memoirs are both uent and instructive, 
and would help—were it needed—to modify the very erroneous 
view probably still held in some quarters as to the real character 
of the “ Merry Monarch.” What unfortunately is likely to remain 
the best-known side of King Charles's life, the loyal Reresby is 
fain to attribute in part at least to the influence of His Majesty's 
“complexion.” But he elsewhere confesses that “it is very un- 
happy for a servant to serve an inconstant or unsteady prince, 
which was a little the fault of our master.” Even at the time of 
the Exclusion Bill agitation, before Halifax's speech had turned 
the tide, general uncertainty seems to have prevailed whether 
Charles would not relinquish his brother. But it was his care for his 
own interests, rather than the fickleness of a frivolous temperament, 
which made King Charles so difficult an instrument to playupon. He 
was capable of great cheerfulness in the midst of his troubles, so 
as to make Reresby, after attending the King’s “ couchée” at the 
time of the “ Popish Plot” excitement, reflect that “it was not 
his nature to think much, or to perplex himself.” But he could be 
close enough, Reresby afterwards admits, “where he found it 
necessary "; and false enough likewise, with his professions of his 
rigidly constitutional intentions, and his severe reprimand to the 
Middlesex justices “ for so remissly inquiring after the number of 
Papists, and the prosecution of them.” He was truer to his in- 
clinations on another occasion when, being in good humour, he 
occupied two hours at his going to bed with putting off his 
clothes and discoursing to his attendants on “ the cheat of such as 
pretended to be more holy and devout than others, and said they 
were generally the greatest knaves. He gave us several examples 
of them, and named some eminent men of the present age, and 
some mitred heads, which he proved not the best for passing for 
the most devout and pious.” But even here there was method in 
his mirth. “There were some of them men that the King had no 
reason to love upon a politic account.” The Duke of York appears 
to have inspired Reresby with little confidence even when “ very 
civil” towards him; “his smiles were not always real, though I 
never did anything to deserve them otherwise.” Indeed, in the 
days of the “ Popish Plot” Sir John did not scruple, as a justice 
of the peace, to give the Duke the advantage of a private view of 
some evidence which “ seemed to justify him in something that he 
seemed to be an abettor of.” He was in the earlier days of his 
ang life virtually a member of the Court party, and seems to 
ve thought it not more than fair that he should be supported by 
“the Duke’s people” as well as by “the King’s servants” in a 
Parliamentary difficulty about one of his elections, and to have 
felt aggrieved by his Royal patrons taking so little trouble to see 
their commands obeyed. He contrived to oblige Queen Catharine 
by apprising her of an awkward rumour intended to be used in 
furtherance of an intrigue to bring about a royal divorce. Among 
the leading statesmen of the day he was able simultaneously to 
keep on good terms with both Danby and Halifax. With the latter 
he remained intimate to the last, for “indeed I loved him so well 
that I was ready enough to inform him of what related to the 
public for his private service, provided it was said in general, and 
not to the prejudice of any particular person, or a contidence reposed 
in me.” For Lord Feversham, whose star was in the ascendant in 
James's reign, he conducted a matrimonial negotiation, unsuccess- 
fully indeed, but with so much tact as to retain or augment the 
good will of every one concerned. The Duke of Newcastle, to 
whose daughter's hand Feversham aspired, seems to have been an 
altogether unmanageable peer—the glimpses which these Memoirs 
ive into the family life at Welbeck might have been useful to 
Fodheeny—tut Reresby managed the Duke better than any one, 
partly by listening patiently to domestic anecdotes which on one 
occasion he calls “too tedious and not very pertinent in this place.” 
Another great nobleman, the Duke of Norfolk, called Reresby “ his 


nearest and best neighbour. He told me some news of contidence | 


from above which I had heard before, though I seemed not to know 
it.” Even with Jeffreys (concerning whom these Memoirs contain 
some odd stories of a rather disreputable kind) the prudent Sir 
John knew how to place himself on friendly terms :— 

I dined with my Lord Chancellor, and complimented him upon some 
civilities I told him I hoped I had received from him, and particularly for 
the King’s kindness to me, which I attributed to his character of me in some 
measure (though I was not very persuaded he was my friend to that degree); 
but the way to make friends at Court is to pretend you think them so already. 

Thus, then, while Sir John Reresby cannot be accused of having 
ever gone far astray from the path of honour, it will be obvious that 
he did not neglect the aids which make it smoother and easier in 
the ascent. He had his troubles, private as well as public—election 
troubles among them, which would furnish some useful illustra- 
tions of our constitutional history, but in connexion with which we 
can only quote the indignant remark uttered by Sir John on find- 
ing that several of his pretended friends at Aldborough, for which 
place he sat before he became member for York, had “ receded 
trom their promises.” To this polite phrase he appends the more 
downright comment :— 

Indeed, in most of these little boroughs, which consisted of mean and 
mercenary people, one had no man sure longer than you were with him ; 
and he that made him drunk or obliged him last was his first friend 


His domestic troubles were a good deal concerned with matri- 
monial matters. His sister caused him deep vexation by marrying 
an officer who had risen from the ranks, and in the Baronet’s 
opinion one of his brothers, a merchant in Spain, likewise married 
beneath him. But the greatest trouble of his life may very likely 
have been one to which no reference is made in this volume ex- 
cept in the editor’s concluding note. Sir John’s eldest son 
must have been a worthless youth; for it appears (from 
Thoresby’s ZHistory of Leeds) that after his father’s death, when he 
had succeeded to “an estate of 1,700/. per annum and 4,000/. in 
monies,” he spent it all upon bad company, till his income was re- 
duced to less than one hundred a year. According to a later 
account, “he died in extreme want—a tapster in the Fleet prison.” 
It is only fair to Sir John Reresby himself to add that, though 
he occasionally records his “ debauches” with almost Pepysian 
frankness, his was clearly a temperate and well-conducted life even 
in this respect, and that the slight excesses in which he was occa- 
sionally led to share were, as he says, “ neither his custom nor in- 
clination.” 

Historical students will so readily avail themselves of this new 
opportunity of following, in the narrative of a sagacious observer, 
the outline of a most interesting period, that it is unnecessary to 
insist on the well-known value for them of Sir John Reresby’s 
Memoirs. The blindness of King James II, and the hazardousness 
of the Revolution movement are fully illustrated by the notes of a 
contemporary who was not indeed behind the scenes, but who 
rapidly understood the meaning of events and sagaciously 
estimated the characters of men. We cannot help wishing that 
Mr. Cartwright, the editor of the volume before us, been less 
sparing of his notes and illustrations. Who was the lady who 
conducted the mysterious negotiations with Halifax after the 
Revolution? What grounds—we should imagine very slender 
grounds indeed—has Reresby for asserting that William brought 
over four thousand Papists in his army, which were near as many 
as the King had English of that religion in his? But, though 
Mr. Cartwright has added little of his own, he has added 
a good deal of Reresby’s, partly by citing parallel passages from 
his letters to Halifax preserved at Spencer House, and chietly by 
printing the very seantlantiiie portion of the Memoirs omitted in 
the old edition of 1734 and in its reprint of 1813. The restored 
passages include Sir John’s account of his birth, education, and 
early travels, which his first editor thought incapable of “aifecting 
the reader,” and at least one anecdote of a youthful indiscretion, 
with which we take leave of the discreet Sir John Reresby. We 
are unfeignedly grateful to Mr. Cartwright for recovering it, to- 
gether with much other (undoubtedly more valuable) matter :— 

One evening having a little snake (which I kept in bran in a box) in my 
hand as I was in the presence, one of the maids of honour seeing it was 
frightened.. The Duchess, hearing the noise, and what was the occasion, 
desired to see the snake, and took it into her hand without any fear. This 
Duchess was Chancellor Hyde’s daughter, and she was a very handsome 
woman, and had a great deal of wit ; 


and doubtless thought the jest infinitely humorous. 


THE BOUDOIR CABAL.* 


[HE Boudoir Cabal is a story of politics and high life in which 

an attempt has been made to imitate the curious medley of Mr. 
Disraeli’s romances, but unfortunately without Mr. Disraeli’s power 
of witty portraiture or knowledge of the subject. Viseount Mayrose 
has just returned to London from a long course of travel. He is 
twenty-seven years of age, rather above the middle height, of well- 
knit, graceful figure, upright and soldierly, and with the face of a 
poet, high-arched forehead, curly brown hair, large melancholy blue 
eyes, and slight tawny moustache, waxed at either end after the 
foreign fashion. He has an income of 5,000/. a year, though 
rumour doubles it; and the main points of his history up to this 
time are that he had the reputation of a “ good fellow” at Eton, 
rowed seven in the third Trinity crew, his weight being about ten 
stone seven pounds, and “ graduated filteenth Wrangler.” Then he 
disappeared on his travels; and now, after five years’ absence, he 
has come home to see what he can do for himself. A smart, 
good-looking young viscount, with 5,000/. a year, though not 
rich, may be supposed to have fair prospects before him, if only in 
the matrimonial market; but Lord Mayrose finds his path 
smoothed for him in the most remarkable manner. Immediately 
on his return to England some old friends contrive to put him 
in the way of ihe Prime Minister of the day, Mr. Paramount. 
The Minister of course, like everybody else, is immediately fasci- 
nated by him; and though Mayrose is wholly ignorant of 
Parliamentary ways, and has indeed never spoken anywhere except 
at the Union, he is at once chosen as mover of the Address 
at the opening of the Session, with the promise of an Under- 
Secretaryship of State to be kept vacant for him until he has 
made a a appearance. It is needless to say that Mayrose, in 
spite of his yeomanry helmet and sabre, distinguishes himself on this 
occasion in the most brilliant way. No maiden speech ever before 
produced such a sensation. His criticism of the past at once 
excited the gratitude of his friends the Ministerialists and con- 
ciliated the Opposition, and he also sketched-out a spirited new 
policy for the future, which was warmly taken up by the press... It 
must be admitted that this was rather a novel feat, and con- 


* The Boudoir Cabal. By the Author of “The Member for Paris,” 
“Young Brown,” &c. 3 vols. London: Smith, Elder, & Co, 
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trasts curiously with the modest efforts of the unfortunate young | 


noblemen to whom the task of moving the Address is usually 
entrusted. Mayrose, as may be supposed, at once becomes 
the rising man of his , and in point of fact rises 
so fast that, in the course of a few months, on a reconstruction of 
the Ministry, he finds himself a full Secretary and a member of 
the Cabinet, with an earldom, which, however, he refuses, pressed 
upon his acceptance. Indeed the fate of his party is represented 
as depending on his decision to remain in office, and there is quite 
a panic when it is rumoured that he thinks of resigning. Mr. 
Paramount treats him as his mat and actually asks him “ to 
take a chair,” thus making him “ the confidential footing on 
which he had been suddenly placed as regards the discussion of 
State business.” It is apparently the impression of the writer that 
everybody under the of a Cabinet Minister has to stand at 
attention during a private interview with the Premier; and his 
account of some other incidents of official life is equally curious. 
We learn, for instance, from his instructive pages that the 
Queen requires the assistance of a resident Minister even when so 
near London as Windsor, and that the unhappy statesman chosen 
for the duty is compelled to go about all in the Windsor 
uniform. He seems also to have discovered that noblemen who 
are blessed with stars or garters invariably wear them when they 
go out to private dinner-parties. His acquaintance with Parlia- 
mentary business may be gathered from his description of a critical 
night in the House of Commons, A resolution in favour of Home 
Rule rs by Mr. Paradyse, the leader of the Opposition, is met 
by the Premier with a simple negative, and in the division which 
follows the Government is victorious. Then, “after the division 
Mr. Paramount stood up, amidst a dead hush, and asked 
leave to bring in the Universal Suffrage Bill; and leave having 
been given, the House proceeded to advance some Gas Bills 
one stage, knowing that the great engagement would be post- 
ed until the Suffrage Bill was read for the second time.” 
t is difficult to conceive how any one with the faintest notion of 
Parliamentary ways should fall into such an absurd blunder as to 
—- that great questions are settled in this offhand way, 
or that public and private Bills are mixed up together. Moreover, 
2 few pages further on, we find Mr. Paramount, who had already 
obtained leave to bring in his Bill, introducing it again, and then 
“ the debate was adjourned till the morrow—which was a Wednes- 
day—and a customary discussion arose about the rights of private 
members ;” as if an important Government debate ever took place at 
a Wednesday morning sitting. It may also be remarked that the 
author makes the peeresses and other ladies who are present at the 
reading of the Queen’s Speech in the House of Lords keep their 
seats, in all their finery, during the three blank hours which have 
to pass before the debate on the Address begins. 

It must be observed, however, that the author of the tale does 
not pretend that the sudden elevation of Lord Mayrose,a young 
man previously unknown and utterly destitute of any kind of 
official experience, in the course of a few months to be a Secretary 
of State and one of the most powerful members of the 
Cabinet, was due exclusively to his own merks, great as 
they are represented to be. The object of the writer 
would seem to be, indeed, not so much to prove that in 
English political life talent can always make its way, as to 
illustrate the potent and mysterious influences of petticoat con- 
spiracy. The central idea of the book is that in the midst of 
the highest society there is a‘ Boudoir Cabal,” which pulls the 
wires of party movements and public administration, making one 
man’s fortune and persecuting another to utter ruin and despair, 
and generally subordinating national interests to impulses of 
cupidity and caprice, This is the despotism which rules society, 
and our author gives us a picture of a meeting to settle the dis- 
tribution of the spoils of office :— 

It was a brave sight to see them all in their war-paint, rustling skirts, 
and exulting eyes—those pretty tyrants of the misnomered weak sex, who, 
through their husbands, cousins, or other male belongings, were about to 
shake the Royal Sceptre, as for a transformation scene, over the Empire 
where the sun never sets. Favourite chaplains to be transfigured into 
deans, deans into bishops; young brothers to be shipped out as colonial 
governors; pet doctors to be knighted; ambassadorships to be intrigued 
ter; commissionerships to be danced at ; Garters, Bath ribbons, coronets, 
judges’ ermine, Maid of Honour rosettes to be begged for with appealing 
dimples, seized with fingers, carried off in ecstacy—all these things 
whirled about like a living diorama before the open eyes of these delighted 
and delightful creatures. Nor had the term “Paramount vice Paradyse” 
any other sense in their minds than that of this diorama. 


The male of the company are below chaffering over the 

rizes at their disposal; and ‘‘soon a unanimous soft ah! from the 
fides indicates that the half-hundred or so of salaried posts which 
form a government must probably have been filled up now, so that 
there stands no further impediment to luncheon.” Chief among 
this powerful group are the Drones. “ It isthe Drones who decide, 
as it were ex cathedrdé, what things are bad form, and what not; 
whether a man shall be expelled from his club, whether a novel is 
improper, whether such and such a lady is a creature; and to do 
them justice, they generally decide that things are bad form, that 
a man should be expelled from his club, that the novels in dispute 
are improper, and that such and such a lady # unquestionably a 
creature. But if they resolve otherwise, what league in Mayfair or 
Belgravia is potent enough to gainsay them?” Accordingly, as 
Mayrose was taken up at the outset hry Cabal, his subsequent 
triumph was almost teed beforehand. “ Few of the visitors,” 


we are told, “in the House of Lords, had known Mayrose a month 
before, or wanted to know hi 


him; but they knew the three | 


Countesses of Rosemary, Beaujolais, and Coralmere, whose 
social fiats were as immutable as the laws which went 
to work on Daniel; society also knew the ladies of the 
great houses of Drone, Keane-Forester, and Rodent-Midge, 
who had been celebrating the young peers graces, wit, 
and genius, and never had a senile actor a more determined 
claque than that which mustered to witness Mayrose’s first per- 
formance.” No doubt the young peer’s own cleverness helped him, 
but his success, we are led to suppose, was mainly due to the 
influence of the Cabal, which had resolved to push him on; and 
next we are shown the reverse of the picture—the utter help- 
lessness of cleverness and good intentions when the Cabal 
weathercock points the other way. 

In order to qualify for a high place in public life, Lord 
Mayrose found that it was indispensable to be wealthy, and it was 
supposed that he would have no difficulty in finding the neces- 
sary wife and funds in the Cabal circle. There was ac- 
cordingly dire indignation in the set when it became known 
that he had married instead a plebeian outsider, Mary Penny- 
won, the heiress of Sir Ham Pennywon, who had made a great 
fortune in the sausage trade. And then the wrath of the gods 
and goddesses was let loose upon his devoted head. Mayrose 
himself, however, by his indiscretions made it easy for them 
to devise measures for his punishment. As a lad he 
had had a brotherly fondness for Lady Azalea, daughter 
of the Earl of Rosemary, but when he came home 
from his travels, he found Lord Drone, son of the great Duke 
of Bumblebeigh, attending her as a suitor. In a moment of weak- 
ness Mayrose allowed himself to be questioned by Drone as to his 
views with regard to Azalea; ‘and, reluctant to interfere with his 
rival’s suit, which, as he was led to su , Was approved by the 
parents, he disavowed any thought of competition, and for a time 
avoided Azalea. One misapprehension follows upon another, and 
Azalea imagines that his coolness is accounted for by a sordid 
desire to profit hy Miss Pennywon’s dowry, and agrees to marry the 
heir of Bumblebeigh. Mayrose had, in the first instance, not been 

inking of Mary, but when he hears that Azalea is really disposed 
of, he feels that the poetry has been extracted from his life, and re- 
solves to go in for prose. Miss Pennywon is really a charming 
om in her way,and he determines to cherish her loyally, in spite of 

is heart having been won by another. Unfortunately after his 
marriage both he and Azalea learn the misconceptions which had 
sundered them. Azalea thereupon positively rejects Lord Drone, 
and vows to live for Ma alone. hey hold secret 
interviews, which, though their intentions are innocent, expose 
them to suspicion. Moreover poor Mayrose, in addition to 
the malignant hostility of an outraged Cabal, has the mis- 
fortune to be pursued by a fiendish beauty, Grace Marvell, 
whom he had assisted in endeavouring to obtain redress for her 
father, “a man with a grievance.” Grace is a very mysterious cha- 
racter, and it is not quite clear why, in return for his friendly services, 
she should pursue Mayrose with such bitter and unrelenting hatred, 
unless it is use he had shown himself to be insensible to her 
charms. She discovers his interviews with Lady Azalea, and sets 
Lady Mayrose against her husband. At the same time she contrives 
to acquire an absolute command over old Pennywon, and, with the 
aid of an unscrupulous Italian Count, persuades him to take up a 
loan on behalf of the Republic of Rio-Brigande, which proves to be a 
swindle, and ruins him. Although Mayrose has heroically sacriticed 
his private fortune in order to meet his father-in-law’s difficulties, 
and has put the Government on its against the Rio- 
Brigande adventurers, his enemies spread reports that he has been 
using his official influence to bolster up fraudulent speculations in 
his own interest. In the end, just as everything seems to have 
combined against Mayrose, the various misunderstandings are 
cleared up by means which we need not explain, and the hero, 
recovering at once both his good name and his property, has 
henceforth a prosperous and brilliant career. 

The outline of the story which we have just sketched will give 
some idea of the absurdities into which the writer has fallen in 
attempting to draw a picture of English political life; but this is 
by no means the most serious defect of the book. Some degree of 
wildness and improbability may readily be pardoned in a tale if it 
fulfils the chief p of fiction, which is to amuse. Unfortu- 


nately the Boudoir Cabal fails on this side too, for the reader is 


oppressed by the coarseness and vulgarity which mark both the 
conception and execution of the work. 1t is not merely that the 
characters are, as a rule, of a very unpleasant cast, but that they are 
drawn with a painful want of artistic delicacy and discrimination. 
Sir Ham Pennywon, for example, the self-made man, who has 


risen sausage-making to be a City magnate, might have 
formed an interesting study if a little pains had been taken with 


the portrait ; but it is dashed off in the crudest and roughest way. 
His antecedents should have been allowed to themselves 
in his language and behaviour ; but the author finds it easier to label 
him “ the Sausage-maker,” and to call him by that name throughout 
the greater part of the book. Again, though Sir Ham may be sup- 
posed to have been an ignorant and illiterate person, he wouldscarcely 
use such language as “ You ain’t a-going,” “ What are his’n?” 
“ pollartics,” “hart conosier,” whieh, as it is thought 

to explain in a note, means “ art connoisseur,” and soon. More- 
over, there are no gradations in the corruption of the man; 
under the influence of his passion for Grace he sinks all at once, 
without the faintest struggle or touch of remorse, or any return 
= his former self, into a mere drivelling idiot. In short, the 


is made throughout unnecessarily gross and repulsive. As 
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for the other persons of the drama, they are, with the exception of 
the hero, Mary Pennywon, and the Countess of Rosemary, all more 
or less rogues and fools. Mr. Paradyse and Mr. Paramount, the 
rival statesmen, are impartially represented as a pair of geen. 
who have only their own selfish objects in view, and the people 
around them as equally destitute of any higher motive than se 
sonal interest. Indeed the whole picture of society which is here 
presented is dark and gloomy in the extreme. On every side we are 
shdwn knavery and hypocrisy. The writer appears to see life through 
a discoloured medium which imparts to everything a shade of black. 


. The upper classes are corrupt, the lower orders brutal, and the 


country is going to the dogs, only there is a conspiracy to keep up 
appearances. A few gentlemen are expelled from clubs now an 
en for cheating at cards; every season there is a batch of elo 

ments and divorce cases; infanticide is rife; and everything 
adulterated ; but “ never was the purity of our women, the honesty 
of our middle classes, and the reputation of our commerce more 
extolled by our press, which, as we all know, is an unfettered 
press, fearless and truthful.” Such is a summary of the splenetic 
philosophy of the book; and, apart from the question of its truth, 
it is certainly not amusing. From an artistic point of view, a little 
light as well as shade would seem to be desirable. The bitterness 
of tone which is betrayed in various passages, in style and spirit 
strongly reminding one of the Queen’s Messenger of a few years 
ago, almost suggests the idea of a kind of personal resentment 
against society on the part of the writer, who appears to be bent 
upon taking his revenge by blackening it as much as possible. On 
the whole, the Boudoir Cabal must be said to be wanting in almost 
all the essentials of a good novel. It presents a morbid and dis- 
tempered view of life, and the coarseness of the author's language 
corresponds with the vulgarity of his sentiments. 


STUDIES OF WARFARE IN CENTRAL ASIA.* 


ye little work here added to our military libraries by Captain 
Clarke, already known to the public as the official tor 
of the Moltke Narrative of 1870-71, deserves a special notice not 
claimed by its modest appearance or by the words of the author, 
who tells us that “steppe warfare has as yet been imperfectly 
worked out from a theoretical point of view.” For if the set of 
lectures in which this passage is found, delivered by one V. Potto 
(whose exact position and rank his translator fails to define), is a 
fair specimen of those given to the classes at Orenburg, and if the 
school at Orenburg is not specially advanced beyond other Russian 
military colleges, then all we can say is that the Russian cadets are 
a much more highly favoured set of young men than is generally 
supposed. For the subject und en is admirably treated, ex- 
haustively indeed, it may be said; without the least probability of 
the lectures having the effect of certain other exhaustive works on 
the reader’s patience. It is one, too, that lies quite outside even 
such wide-reaching military handbooks as Colonel Home's Précis, 
for instance; for it deals with a kind of warfare altogether exce 

tional, and yet arising out of conditions which no British officer who 
has any notion of serving his country on our Indian border has the 
right to exclude from the possibilities of his own future. Portions 
of these or kindred lectures on steppe campaigns have been filtered to 
us ere now through the German military periodicals, but in so 
piecemeal a fashion as rather to tantalize the military student, who 
could only see that here was a branch of the art of which his ordi- 
nary teachers had told him nothing. They have real reason, there- 
fore, to be grateful to the unknown V. Potto, as well as to his 
translator, whose business is on the whole clearly and sensibly per- 
formed. There are in it blots, however, which a little more pains 
might have avoided. A translator of a Russian work should 
possess himself of a Russian table of weights and measures, and 
not talk in versts and vedros, like a second-rate Special 
Correspondent who cannot discover their English equiva- 
lents. Still less is an educated officer, writing mainly for 
officers, justified in bringing on the scene, as in command of a 
force, “ Adjutant-General” anybody, without explaining that the 
title which we give to the single head of a great staff is appropriated 
on the Continent from German practice to every general officer who 


' happens to enjoy the honorary rank of aide-de-camp (Germanicé, 


Adjutant) to his soverei It has no more to do with his place 
in the field than Lord Napier’s peerage with his position at the 
head of the Indian army ; a fact which the ordinary British officer, 
with his wholesome awe of the single adjutant-general he knows 
officially, can hardly be ex to realize out of his inner con- 
sciousness. In such technical matters a too literal translation is 
often far from being the most faithful one. In like manner, 
“ Turkman” may be easily izable to a Continental eye; but 

inly so thoroughly adopted into our 
language that it is of little use thinki ee and 
in any case a mere excursus like this professional essay would be 
the wrong place in which to begin a istic reform. We turn, 
however, with pleasure from such petty ishes to the substance 
of the work itself. 

The lectures which Captain Clarke has translated are eleven 
in number. Their delivery being dated in 1872, they could 
not of course reach down to the recent Khivan campaign; 
but, for the benefit of those who have not seen Lieutenant 
Stumm’s or Mr. McGahan’s works on that operation, Captain 


#58 igne. Translated from the Russian in the Topographical 


Clarke has done well in adding a succinct summary of it as 
an appendix, which may be said to make the historical part 
of the essay complete. This is given mainly in the third and 
fourth chapters, which in twenty-four pages of rather close type 
contain a brief but very lucid account of the progress of Russian 
conquest in Central Asia, beginning soon after Peter the Great 
uttered his memorable dictum on the then independent Kirgashes— 
“this horde is the key and gate to all Asiatic lands”—and ending, 
in these Orenburg lectures, with the subjugation of Bokhara. But 
we shall pass over these historical chapters, with those preceding 
them on the topography and ethnology of the districts which Russia 
has annexed, in order to look at the more theoretical portion that 
follows; the lessons, in fact, that an intelligent instructor draws 
from the facts he has ered up, for the education in their 
possible future task of the military classes at a city which 
occupies, as regards Khiva and Bokhara, a position not very 
unlike that of Lahore to Afghanistan and Cashmere. 

The subject of the organization of expeditions into the steppe 
is carefully divided by the writer into two heads—namely, the 
minor raids conducted for the purpose of punishing robber tribes, 
and the campaigns — undertaken for political purposes. Raids 
are sometimes effected by Cossack parties alone ; but in other cases 
infantry are added, and occasionally only a couple of guns. But 
the serious expeditionary force must have a proportion of all 
arms; a@ rule which is supported by the following considerations. 
Infantry would at first sight not appear suited for campaigns in 
which the foe is generally mounted ; but they are indispensable 
for seizing forts and towns, holding captured points, and protecting 
trains. ‘Moreover, Asiatics have a wholesome dread of the 
bayonet,” and “ sometimes hostile cavalry can be attacked with the 
cold steel” —remarks which naturally suggest a reasonable origin 
of the common Russian military tradition that the bayonet is 
essentially the national weapon of the Muscovite race; as they 
also go to skow the very poor fighting qualities of these once 
dreaded Tartars, who never can fairly face a disciplined force. 
ose of course, hold a very important place in the expedition- 
ary column; yet an excessive amount is disadvantageous, since 
“to keep the horses up to their work it is essential to carry corn, 
which adds much to the transport.” The best cavalry are found 
to be the Cossacks of Siberia, the Ural, and the frontier provinces 
of Orenburg. In fact, this branch of the t Tartar race, ex- 
tending its colonies round the whole border of Russia in Asia, 
seems apparently to have acquired just that degree of civilization 
which, to use the author's own clear description, makes them, 
“in the hands of a good chief, form a trustworthy military 
force in affairs with undrilled Asiatic armies,” while it has 
hardly affected their powers of endurance and their aptitude 
for accommodating themselves to the peculiarities and diffi- 
culties of the desert country in which they have to operate. 
For steppe campaigns the Russian regular cavalry are found to be 

uite untitted; not only because the soldiers cannot rough it as 

e Cossacks do, but yet more on account of the inferiority of their 
horses for this trying service. Even those of the Don and Cau- 
casus regiments which have been brought into Central Asia inva- 
riably succumb to the effects of the bad water, which seems to be 
the worst enemy of both man and beast in the true Tartar steppe. 
Artillery is declared to be necessary on account of the pooh: 
nary moral effect it produces, “a single well-aimed canister shot 
being sufficient sometimes to oe an attack, and put to flight a 
large body of the army”; a plain proof, by the way, how much 
more formidable are modern armies with their firearms than the 
most disciplined of the Grecian or Roman. But, as artillery impedes 
movements greatly, this arm should not be in much force; and 
indeed the lecturer would like to see it wholly replaced by mounted 
rocket parties, as was done in the Caucasus war. Engineers must 
not be omitted, as their services, irrespectively of possible siege 
work, are often in i for intrenching and bridging; and the 
author regrets that the Cossacks are not trained to take up any of 
these duties in the absence of this fourth arm of the service. 
Pontoons have been transported with it on some occasions; but 
where moderate-sized rivers had to be crossed it was found that 
rafts made of reeds were readily available. Finally, some mounted 
Kirgashes are indispensable as guides, couriers, and interpreters ; 
patrols without one of the latter being of little use. 

Once formed and started, the column entering a steppe has not 
only to carry its own food, but often its water also. Want of 
water, in fact, forms usually the greatest difficulty of the campaign, 
and to meet it is the commander's chief care. In this lies the 
secret of the opposition often made with success. “ Difficulties 
which have more than once placed our troops in a critical plight 
are unknown to the Asiatics, who are accustomed to scanty food 
and bad water.” By this peculiarity of the Tartars, and this 
alone, the lecturer believes such marches as Tamerlane’s to have 
been made possible. His view might be supported here by the 
well-known fact that the Bedouins of North Africa often sustain 
life at times on incredibly vile fare and the worst of water. But 
then their privations are known by late researches to be often 
followed by outbreaks of plague, an evil which these hardy 
Central Asians appear to escape. 

There is a very interesting chapter on the sanitary conditions to 
be observed, of which those relating to the preservation of the 
eyes are not the least important. But the natives, so proof against 
other local trials, themselves suffer severely from the blinding 
brilliancy of the snow in winter and of the salt marshes in summer, 
and it is not to be hoped that strangers can escape. Coloured 
glass spectacles are found by experience to aggravate the danzer. 
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The best preservative discovered is the rough Caucasian cap 
with its hair coming over the eyes, which, like that of the busby 
hat of our grenadiers and hussars, forms an excellent protection. 
The tarantula abounds in the neighbourhood of the Aral Sea, and, 
in fact, forms one of the many natural enemies of the invader; 
ammonia being found here, as in the case of snakebites, the most 
useful medicine for both local and internal use. Oanvas tents are 
naturally but a poor covering in the great changes of temperature, 
and the small felt Kirgash tent has been universally adopted from 
experience. As to stimulants, it should gladden the hearts of our 
total abstinence teachers to learn that the ration of spirits has been 
gradually reduced ever since steppe warfare was practised, and is 
not issued now at all except in very damp weather in the summer 
or during the winter cold, tea being of course largely substi- 
tuted for it. Various precautions have to be taken with regard to 
the water, such as mixing it with vinegar largely, boiling it, throw- 
ing charcoal and alum in. But where a well has been thoroughly 
contaminated by the enemy, as often happens, it is necessary to 
empty it completely, and let it refill after being cleaned out, an 
operation requiring twenty-four hours on an average. A supply of 
water, carried in bottles protected with felt, is often a positive 
gc less important study than supply ; and th 
ransport is a not less im stu supply ; an e 
comparison of the various and the camel, 
horse, and bullock for the heavy trains which are unavoidable is 
one of much interest. Not less so is the chapter devoted to marches 
and bivouacs, the latter having, as is carefully pointed out, almost 
invariably to be chosen with reference to the supply of water and 
forage, to the neglect of military advantages. To supply the place 
of these, therefore, in presence of the enemy, a barricade is always 
formed of the waggons, the men and their arms being next to it, 
and the park and train in the middle. The animals of course have 
in such case to be fed entirely by daylight under guard, and 
brought in before twilight to lie within the space enclosed. Posts 
of three Cossacks each, one remaining mounted, are thrown out 
in each direction; and at night a chain of dismounted sentries 
covers the front of the camp. In case of what is known in 
American phrase as a stampede, the animals breaking off must 
never be pursued direct, but a long détour must be made to cut 
them off, and, when intercepted, an interval allowed for them 
to recover from their panic Sela the attempt is made to drive 


them back. 
Such are but les taken almost by chance from the store of 
knowledge gathered up in these lectures. When we add that, 


without using his examples in any mere spirit of pedantry, the 
author hardly neglects any fair illustration of his theories offered 
by the past history of Central Asian warfare, we need add no more 
in commendation of his method. Nor does he omit to use our own 
experience ; for he points out that Lord Napier’s vigorous measures 
for the invasion of Inner Abyssinia involved the reduction of the 
original mule train of a battalion from 1,200 to 187 animals; 
whilst of the Afghanistan disaster, which certain British writers 
have striven to prove a sort of inevitable judgment sent down on 
an ambitious policy, this sensible Russian critic points out that it 
was ae | ue “to the Oriental habits which effeminated the 
troops. General Elphinstone’s detachment of 4,000 men” (for 
once the right word is used for that usually spoken of as “our 
army”) is shown to have been encumbered by a train following its 
track of 12,000 men. So, the lecturer proceeds, “this unarmed, 
dissolute, and most demoralized mob quickly fell into complete 
disorder, and enabled the Afghans to surround the English de- 
tachment and destroy it.” It would be well that British officers 
should study this lesson above all the others which these Oren- 
burg lectures afford them. We may add that, if Sir John Kaye 
and others of the school that follows him would likewise study it, 
it would be well also for that simple truth of history which in 
this Afghan matter has been more abused than in any other 
episode of the growing records of our Asiatic Empire. 


ENGLISH-GIPSY SONGS.* 


Y lgpee amount of attention which has been given of late years b 

authors of various merit and calibre to the gipsy race an 

their language is remarkable. A great writer has made a gipsy 
girl the central figure of a poem, and gipsies have appeared con- 
stantly in the pages of less important works. It is curious that at 
the same time with the publication of the English-Gipsy Songs 
in London there has ap at Trieste a version in Hur ian 
mabey: by Pincherle, of the Song of Solomon, while at Vienna 
Miklosich is continuing his work Ueber die Wanderwngen der 
Zigeuner. The volume which is produced by Messrs. Leland and 
Palmer and Miss Tuckey is especially noteworthy in this respect, 
that it is the first ly literary work which has ap in 
Rommany dialect. The tales found in the works of Miller, Mik- 
losich, and other writers of Rommany, are the utterances of tent 
gipsies, collected and put forth merely with a view to teaching the 
grammar and vocabulary of the language. The stories found in 
the English-Gipsy Songs are also to a great extent the utterances 
of tent gipsies, but the authors have gone a step beyond any who 
have preceded them in merge Bi picturesque and quaint charac- 
teristics of gipsy life, and clothing them in a metrical form. To 


* English-Gipsy S In Rommany, with Metrical Translations. By 
Charles G. Leland, E. H. Palmer, and Janet Tuckey. London: 
Triibner & Co, 1875. 


such a form the Rommany language, which for its softness 
and firmness may be compared to Spanish, is well suited ; 
and the authors have made good use of its capabilities. The book 
is arranged upon the plan of giving ballads in English Gipsy with 
their translations in English; this plan would have been better 
carried out had the English and'the Rommany been printed side 
by side. The method adopted involves turning over a leaf to 
find the equivalent in English of a line or word in Rommany, a 
process troublesome alike to the student who wishes to learn and 
to the scholar who wishes to verify that which he has already 
learnt. It must be said, however, that the trouble given to the 
reader is generally well repaid. 

It may be noted that the best English ballads were written be- 
fore the existence of any hackneyed poetical phrases, and while the 
vocabulary of the language was yet limited, from which resulted 
a closeness and truth of expression which it is difficult to reproduce 
without affectation now that the supply of words has grown fuller. 
It is probably due to the fact that Rommany is, for literary p 2 
in the same undeveloped condition which English was in when 
English ballads were at their best that the English-Gipsy Songs 
frequently display a singular simplicity of diction, combined with 
ease and om. As instance of the 
swing which the Rommany uage is capable of conveying in 
verse, we may quote the of Palmer's Gipsy 
Song,” which is found on what should be, if the publisher of the 

kk had chosen to number all his pages, page 51. In the English 
version the begins with :— 
Oh, where have you been, my bonny lad ? 
Oh, I have been up at the fair, my boys, 
With a hack to sell, 
And I cheated a swell, 
And all for the love of the Gipsy boys! 
Which represents the Rommany :— 
tu, chavo, kai ? 
at yew ro, 3 
An’ I chéred a rye, 
An’ sar for ye kam o’ ye Rémmany chils! 


It will be seen that the rhythm of the English and the Rommany 
verse are identical, while the rhyme is in the Rommany softer 
than in the English. It is difficult to imagine why Professor 
Palmer has in the last verse of this spirited translated “ An’ 
méandy'll kill, an’ ye jiva’ll gill,” by “ And I'll scrape the strings, 
while the romali sings.” Romalt is certainly not English, and 
one would have thought it might have been worth while, as it 
certainly could not have been difficult, to find some English 
equivalent for “jiva” which would have suited the metre. 
Another ballad of Professor Palmer's, which tells of the loss and 
aon | of a gipsy’s hatchet, may be singled out for the spirit 
with which the story is told and the swift smovthness with which 
the verses carry it. A note — to the ballad tells how the 
incident was witnessed by Professor Palmer, who was in the 
gipsy camp when tke losers of the hatchet came to tell its sad fate 
to its owner :— 

The solemn tone with which the owner, looking out from the window ot 
his van, pronounced an oration over the missing article, thereby tacitly 
wounding the feelings of the losers, was a study for an actor. I wouldn’t 
’a taken four bob for that hatchet,” he said; “and I wouldn’t ’a taken five, 
nor six: I wouldn’t’a taken eight—nor a pound—and (rising to a climax)— 
I wouldn’t ’a taken No money for it. I’ve had it with me in all my travels 
—it was the best hatchet on the road or anywhere. It an’t more’n a week 
since I gave a man a shillin for sharpenin of it.” Here the loser, in accents 
of contrition, exclaimed : “ Nobody could ’a done more than I did to get 
it back. I most went down on my knees for it—and by an’ by, when I 
goes to beg him again, I will. And I never will be such a fool as to go a 
chorin kosh (stealing wood) out of any man’s hedge—by daylight—agin— 
never no more.” He did, tly, reinforced by his family, make an appeal 
which was successful, and the axe was returned to him. 


The curious mixture of honesty, or perhaps we should say of 
honour, and thievishness in the gipsy character is illustrated by 
comparing the story just quoted with that of Frank Cooper, a 
well-known gipsy, of which the Rommany version is given by Mr. 
Leland and the English by Miss Tuckey. From this one learns 
how “a lord he went to the fair one day,” where Frank Cooper 
had established himself with a row of cocoa-nuts to be thrown at 
with sticks, and how . 
The lord he heard Frank Cooper shout: 
“ Come, noble gents, here’s the game for you ;” 
and consequently took off his overcoat and began to play. While 
he was playing, his coat, which contained twenty pounds, was 
stolen. When | he discovered his loss he turned to Frank Cooper, 


“Tf I had a guest,” the lord he said, 
“ Rich like myself or poor like 

’Fore I'd see him robbed I'd be dead.” 
Upon hearing which Frank Cooper uttered no word, but pumeed 
into the crowd, and presently returned, having got coat 
and money, and two b eyes in fighting for it. From the 
note appended to this ballad one learns the somewhat curious fact 
that the gipsies who set up the cocoa-nut and stick game at fairs 
and races often put themselves purposely in the way of receiving 
serious injuries from the sticks thrown, in the hope of getting 
compensation from the thrower. The indifference to, or even delight 
in, hard knocks shown by the gipsy is further exemplified by 
fessor Palmer's humorous story of “The Gipsy Ball,” where, from 
the accidental collision of a Smith and a S , there resulted a 
general free fight, upon the termination of which the combatants 
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embraeed.and took to dancing again. The narrator of the story 
gives his opinion of the proceedings in these words:— 

Now that’s what I should call a werry pleasant sort o’ party, 

For we’d beer, and made some money, and enjoyed ourselves quite hearty, 

And as for black eyes, why black eyes are 

For the row was only little, and the fun was werry great, sir, 

Just like a pinch o’ salt upon your bread, I caleulate, sir, 

And if you’ll give another ball, why I am game to go. 

The pathetic side of Rommany life is by no means neglected 
in the Lnglish-Gipsy Songs. Thia is mainly treated by Miss 
Tuckey, many of whose contributions show a quick instinct for 
the tender as well as for the rollicking aspect of gipsy life which 
makes up to a. great extent for the faults in the writer’s English 
metre. It is curious that some of the prettiest conceits to be 
Sees Sv tere. in the form of three or four lines of verse 
in ish and Rommany which appear without any signature. 
Hae one such, a couplet which in the Rommany is:— 

Si miri chimya shan kiishti to ha 

Tu nasti hatch béckalo, déari, aja! 
and in the English :— 

Tf kisses of mine were good to eat, 

You shouldn’t go hungry long, my sweet! 
There is something very quaint and attractive in this “Song,” 
which is also unsigned :— 

If I little baby, 

You would give me a kiss, my darling ?— 

“Oh, sir, you are far too bold!” 

But as you are not my mother, 

But as I am not your son ?— 

“ Ah, that is another matter, 

So may be I'll give you one!” 
One of the most touching things in the volume is Professor 
Palmer's “ The House-Dweller,” which gives in three stanzas the 
address of a gipsy woman living, after many wanderings, under a 
fixed roof to a passer-by who has spoken to her in Rommany. The 
last stanza will show what tle tone of the poem is:— 

I hate this sort o’ life, I do! 

I'm Rommany, and want to roam.— 

Just fancy! “sarishan?” from 

And only English talk at home! 
It is a pity that Mr. Leland should have spoilt “The Wilful 
Girl,” a which might have been as moving as the one just 
quoted, by the unexpected burlesque ending which he has put 
to it 


Besides the merits of the English and the Rommany verse, the 
reader of the English-Gipsy Songs will find in it a good deal of 
interesting information and suggestion as to some habits of the 
Rommany race and their causes. In a note upon the verses 
entitled “Millo Balor,” or “ Dead Pig,” Mr. Leland ingeniously 
suggests that the habit of eating pigs which have died a natural 
death may, as may the legends of ghouls in India, “ have sprung from 
the extravagant emancipation from all prejudice” developed by 
advanced thinkers. The writer observes that “it is tolerably 
apparent that, from the earliest Exyptian times, the wild boar or 
pig was identified with the evil principle,” and suggests that while 
some advanced thinkers ate pork to signify their defiance of con- 
vention, there may have been fanatics who were not content with 

an expression of their principles, and discovered a yet 
stronger one in the eating of “ millo balor.” In addition to what 
has been already said of the English-Gipsy Songs, it may be 
noted that the i are curious not only for the intimate know- 
ledge of gipsy life which they display, but for the fact also that 
they contain some of the “ deepest” Rommany extant. The 
“ Rhyming Dictionary” supplied by Miss Tuckey, and the 
glossary at the end of the book, will be found useful to those who 
wish to make, or to better, Sas eperpered with the Rommany 
language. It is a pity thata of which the type and paper 
are excellent should be disfigured by the biunder, already men- 
tioned, of omitting to number a great many of the pages. 


PRAGMENTS AND SPECIMENS OF EARLY LATIN.* 


pe title of this work is somewhat of a misnomer. It scarcely 
- conveys @ correct idea of what the reader is to expect when 
he opens the volume. The book is what it professes to be and a 
little more. It consists of three parts, the second of which contains 
“ancient inscriptions,” and the third “selections from authors,” 
both of them copiously annotated. The first part, however, so far 
from being introductory to the different passages selected, is simply 
@ grammatical introduction to the study of the Latin language in 
its earliest form. Mr. Wordsworth has, in faet, published two 
books, and issued them together in one volume. We do not know 
that we must quarrel with him on that account. As far as we 
ourselves are concerned, we are in the diffieulty of being 
unable to review him completely in a single article, and we must for 
the nt me the interesting task of following him through 
the r half of his work, and direct our attention entirely to his 
grammatical Introduction, which oecupies the first 150 pages of 
this handsome volume. And we confine ourselves to this part of 
the work with the more readiness because of the difficulty of the 


* Fragments and Specimens Early Latin. With Introducti 
Notes by John Wordsworth, MAA, Totored Collage end Chopin 
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subjects treated by Mr. Wordsworth, and also because it will enable 
us to continue the subject which we just touched upon in our 
review of the First Part of Mr. Roby’s Latin Grammar (see the 
Saturday Review for September 30, October 7, and October 
14, 1871). In fact, Mr. Wordsworth travels over a good deal of 
the ground traversed by Mr. Roby in the first part of his valuable 
grammar, and frequently refers to him, as he does to other recent 
writers on grammar, sometimes fortifying his own conclusions from 
what they have said, though also frequently exercising an inde- 
pendent judgment, which in our opinion he is quite entitled to do. 

We should premise that the ouliee of this introduction does not 
travel into the region of prosody and syntax, but confines himself 
to what used to be called the Accidence; and that, of the nineteen 
chapters of which this Introduction consists, the last six, of which 
we shall have most to say, are devoted to the formation of the per- 
sonal terminations and the moods and tenses of verbs. The 
earlier part on the subject of pronunciation is well worth reading. 
We entirely concur in the author's conclusion on the vexed subject 
of the pronunciation of V, which he expresses as follows, p. 21 :— 

On the whole we arrive at the conclusion that consonantal zw in its origin 
and general use up to the end of the first century A.D. differed very little 
from our English w. . . The labial v, and even the labio-dental, may 
have existed dialectically in Italy along with the w; but for the earlier and 
classical period of Latin all our evidence is to show that our w is the right 
and proper sound ; a w not pronounced with much contortion and mouth- 
ing, but breathed lightly and scarcely distinguishable from the labial v. 


one who will take the trouble to look at the first of the three 
articles already referred to will see that, as far as any difference of 
opinion on this _ exists between Mr. Roby and Mr. Words- 
worth, we have by anticipation given a preference to the latter. 
He has, however, used what appears to us a somewhat weak 
ent in favour of the pronunciation more resembling w than 
v when he quotes the very philosophical remark of Nigidius as 
preserved in Aulus Gellius. The passage seems to us scarcely 
sufficient to decide such a refinement of distinction as exists in the 
sounds that come between the two letters in such words as vice 
and wicked. We have no doubt ourselves that the true pronuncia- 
tion lies somewhere between these extremes. We have heard a 
French lady ridicule an Englishman’s pronunciation of hutt heures, 
imitating it as weet. Probably she would have found equal fault 
if he had said veet. However that may be, the reader may like to 
see the passage from Aulus Gellius in the original, not as Mr. 
Wordsworth has given it in a translation. It is as follows :— 

Vos, cum dicimus, motu quodam oris conveniente cum ipsius verbi demon- 
stratione utimur et labias sensim primores emovemus ac spiritum atque 
animam porro versum et ad eos quibuscum sermoci r, intendi 
At contra cum dicimus nos; neque propero intentoque flatu vocis neque 

rojectis labris pronuntiamus, sed et spiritum et labias quasi imtra posmet- 
1psos coercemus, 


We give the passage in the original because Mr. Wordsworth has 
not done justice to it in his translation. The English version does 
not seem to us to warrant his argument, and the Latin seems 
absolutely to go against him. Nigidius’s argument appears to tend 
more towards v than w; but it must be remembered that he is a 
contemporary of Cicero's, and that the coarser pronunciation of w 
may in his time have been refined into something more nearly ap- 
proaching v. These are, however, niceties which it may be im- 
possible to determine accurately ; but the uncertainty which must 
neeessarily exist ought to prevent any attempt abruptly to alter 
the present pronunciation of the letter. Before quitting this subject 
of pronunciation we may observe that one of the best arguments 
for the near approach to w of the sound of the letter v may be 
derived from the perfect of ferveo, which would never have be- 
come ferbui if v had been pronounced exactly as it is by us 
moderns. 

We cannot now attempt to criticize much that we quite approve 
of, and some few things that we demur to, or in which our 
opinion differs entirely trom Mr. Wordsworth’s, and we shall there- 
fore notice but one point in the chapter on the formation of words 
which is introductory to the general subject of the formation of 
nouns, pronouns, and verbs. Surely no such apology as the follow- 
ing could have been needed for entertaining the subject of nouns 
before verbs. Mr. Wordsworth says (p. 35) :—“ In practice it is cus- 
tomary, as well as convenient, to consider nouns before verbs ; but 
there are some indications that they were originally developed in 
inverse order.” ‘This seems to us to be simply absurd, and the 
absurdity is increased by the entire want of connexion between the 
premisses and the conclusion. “This,” he adds, “ is inferred from 
the facts (1) that the terminations of verbs are so much more worn 
out than those of nouns, none of them remaining perfect; (2) that 
there are no attempts at denotation of gender in verbal termina- 
tions.” Surely the fact that there is no such distinction in the 
first and second persons of personal pronouns might have led the 
author to see that the third person singular was the only place 
where any such distinction would be in the least degree likely to 
appear; and inasmuch as the third person could hardly be used 
without a noun or a pronoun being expressed or implied, the gender 
of which would be marked already, there could be no necessity for 
another termination to distinguish the gender. Whilst we are 
on the subject of gender we must express our wonder at the 
prejudice which Mr. Wordsworth has shown when, after very pro- 
aa observing that it is not in place to give empirical rules for 
gender, he adds that, “nothing is so complete and effective as the 
old Propria que maribus.” Surely he must be the only thoughtful 

in England who believes in that execrable jargon as being 
fik ely to produce any other effect than to make stupid boys 
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hate Latin grammar, and to spoil the classical taste of clever 
ones. 

The last forty pages of the grammatical Introduction are devoted 
to terminations of voice, mood, tense, and person in verbs—in some 
a the most obscure part of the whole subject, the . 
suffix which distinguishes the verb from the noun having been in 
almost every case either wholly dropped or only partially visible. 
The inflexion of voice ard of person may be treated together, be- 
cause, as Mr. Wordsworth has observed, “ the inflexion of voice is 
really one of personal suffix, the middle or passive being formed by 
the reflexive action of one ] pronoun upon another.” We 
may take it for granted that the accusative or objective case in 
pronouns as well as nouns preceded any other, and we need not 
trouble ourselves here with the difficult and extremely uncertain 
suggestions which have been made to account for the formation of 
ego out of me or ma. It will be sufficient to say that, though sum 
and tnquam are the only present indications which survive to 
support the theory, there cannot be the least doubt, from the ter- 
minations of the imperfect indicative, and other tenses in the sub- 
junctive mood, that this was the original ending of the first person 
singular; but we should go beyond Mr. Wordsworth in eschewing 
Mr. D. B. Monro’s suggestion for inguam, as if it were a future or 
optative = inguéam, “I would say,” as not only being an impro- 
bable, but further a most unphilosophical, account of a form which 
exactly corresponds to.our colloquial ‘ says I.” 

With the help of the assumption that MA, TUA, and TA are 
the original forms of the personal pronouns, TA being demonstra- 
tive, Mr. Wordsworth proceeds to make the first person plural to 
have been originally MA-SI, appearing in Latin as -mus, a com- 
bination of the two pronouns of the first and second person signi- 
fying “I and thou”—that is, “we”; SI being a common form in 
which the original TUA occurs. In like manner the second person 
vata TA-SI; and here he shall speak for himself 

p. 116) :— 

A comparison of Latin -tis and Sanskrit dual -thas, together with the 

analogy of the other terminations, lead us to assume the form TA-SI as the 
original which must have meant “thou, and thou”—i.e. “you.” The 
suffix tis is preserved in all cases [here Mr. Wordsworth should have said 
instances in order to avoid the homonym in the word case}, except the im- 
perative, which is shortened (as the Greek is in general) to -te. The em- 
phatic form -tote is also found in this mood, and with Umbrian éu-tuto, 
though generally denoting the third person. 
Whatever judgment may be formed as to the second person, the 
termination of the third person singular is easily and certainly 
accounted for, as there can be no doubt of T being the index of 
the demonstrative pronoun, whilst that of the third person plural 
has yet to be explained, nothing that we have seen as yet on this 
point appearing to us to have any probability in its favour. 

We feel that a writer of so able an introduction to the philology 
of the Latin language has some ground of complaint against 
crities who, like ourselves, are obliged to compress what they have 
to say into so small a space, and who are naturally tempted rather 
to dwell upon points of difference than to parade the conclusions 
in which we in common with other scholars should cordially 
agree with the writer. This is eminently a subject in which 
dogmatism would be out of place; but we cannot put ourselves 
in the position of Mr. Wordsworth with regard to an insufliciently 
formed theory, unless indeed we are sure that it is upon the 
whole in the right direction. We do not care to adopt a theory 
because it has fewer objections than other theories that have been 
proposed, unless its intrinsic probability commends itself to us— 
that is to say, if we may speak in mathematical language and 
designate certainty by unity, unless its probability is greater than 
one-haif. We subjoin the curious view which Mr. Wordsworth has 
enunciated at the conclusion of his chapter on the perfect stem :— 

I must conclude, therefore, though in spite of a strong prejudice to the 
contrary, which I do not find it easy to get rid of, that none of the ob- 
jections urged against the composition of these tenses with auxiliaries 
have been fully made out; and that we may accept this theory provision- 
ally till another can be established on a wider induction. 

The pis stem seems to us one of the most unsatisfactory parts 
of this large subject. The division into four classes—namely, 
1, Reduplication ; 2, lengthening the vowel of the root; 3, insert- 
ing s before the termination ; 4, inserting -v or -u according as the 
stem ends in a vowel or a consonant, may help to a profitable con- 
sideration of the matter, and Mr. Wordsworth fairly enough 
observes that the first two classes are probably one in origin, and 
that the other two ought to be explained on the same general prin- 
ciple. But what that general principle is, we confess we do not 
mow. The first two seem to come under the principle of insist- 
tng or laying stress upon an assertion, and the third it might not be 
difficult to explain on somewhat similar ground. On the fourth we 
have nothing to suggest. We have never seen it observed any- 
where, and we throw it out as the merest suggestion of a fact 
which may be, so to say, accidental, that verbs indicating sound 
very much fall into this class, such as sono, tono, crepo, fremo, 


gemo. 

We have from the necessity of the case confined ourselves to one 

of this instructive volume, and that perhaps to many readers 

the least interesting part of it. We may perhaps at a future time 

recur to the main subject of his work. Meanwhile itis but justice 

to its author that we should offer him our congratulations on having 
produced a volume which does honour to the Clarendon Press. 


EARLEY’S HIGH-CLASS KITCHEN-GARDENING.* 


ITH an abundance of manuals of flower-gardening there is 
a comparative dearth of succinct and trustworthy handbooks 
on the even more important art of kitchen-garden culture; and in 
this matter who more fit to be our guide than one who has ap- 
proved his insight and observation by s ing the best known 
remedy for the potato disease? “Plant and store early” was 
Mr. Earley’s half-punning dictum, and those who owe to his 
advice an almost absolute immunity from potato murrain, as well 
as those growers of tomatoes who have proved the excellence of 
“ Earley’s Defiance” as a a and as the earliest ripener of 
these piquant vegetables, wi predisposed to accept his hints 
upon high-class kitchen-gardening in general. Even classical 
market-gardeners—and such there are—may lend a willing ear to 
one who has introduced a new variety of this “ golden apple,” so 
robust, hardy, and prolific as to need no fabled dragon for its pro- 
tection ; and who, in the space of some two hundred pages, gives 
directions for-attaining excellence in the culture of vegetables, 
whether for culinary, salad, or herbal : 
It is hardly ne to say that Mtr Earley insists on a site 
rotected from the winds of the East and North, as well as on 
inage adapted to the depth of upper soil and the constitution of 
the aaletl No one, after reading his preface, will be likely to 
stint the processes of digging, trenching, manuring, and “ work- 
ing up” on a light soil, or, in dealing with a stiff soil, to neglect 
the crushing, crumbling, and other measures required to make 
it friable and mealy. As a master of his craft, the author 
describes these processes without circumlocution, and, after 
enforcing the general principle of outlay in time, labour, and 
manurial dressings, if you are to expect a profit—which in his 
experience may come up to as much as cent. per cent.—proceeds 
to survey the list of English-grown vegetables alphabetically, and 
to apply his general rules to their several culture. Among the first 
treated of are the Jerusalem artichoke and the asparagus—the first an 
admitted free-cropper that comes up almost of itself; the second a 
vegetable so prized that it would be the crowning act of a magnus 
Apollo in kitchen-gardening to teach us to grow it more widely and 
cheaply. ‘The first is accessible to the million, but only suits the 
taste of the few; the second, though a luxury in all eyes, is cer- 
tainly as yet non cutvis homint, Mr. Earley has some curious and 
instructive matter about each. The tubers of the Jerusalem arti- 
choke (no connexion of its sealy-leafed, loam-loving namesake, the 
Globe artichoke, but apparently of kin to the sunflower, and owing 
its second name to the fancied likeness of its tubers to the globe 
heads of the Cynara scolymus, while “ Jerusalem” is a corruption 
of Girasole, the Italian name) are not very cheap to buy for plant- 
ing; but, this done, its culture is very simple. It needs little 
manure, is not particular as to site or soil, and if the stems when full- 
gtown are reduced by a third of their height, the roots will gain in 
size without hurt to the plant. They will come up, too, year after 
year ; though this is not to be recommended, and it is best to take 
up every bit of tuber and plant afresh if you want fine produce, and 
are growing for table purposes, and not, as some do, for pheasant 
food. The culture, such as there is, is the same as that of potatoes. 
Our author marvels that it is chiefly among professed cooks and in 
rich households that this cheapest of vegetables is made much of, 
as is seen, by the way, in the fact that Palestine soup, an item in 
grand menus, is compounded of it. But it has to be remembered 
perhaps that the Jerusalem artichoke comes to well-to-do 
tables in a good gravy, or a sauce in which cream plays a 
; and it is difficult to say what, in the absence 
of these adjuncts, is to commend it to the cottager, beyond other 
vegetables less windy and less 7. Again, we confess to in- 
credulity touching asparagus for the million, though we are 
quite pre to believe in the ibility of its extended 
multiplication and improvement er Mr. Earley’s directions, 
Its sea-side origin is suggestive of the light open texture of 
soil to which it will take kindly, and which will encourage free 
growth, and, as in the grape-vine, thickness of root. If the soil is 
stiff, good drainage is essential. The old fashion with asparagus 
beds was to raise them above the ground and cut trenches twenty- 
four inches deep between each ; but Mr. Earley protests against 
these, on light soils especially, as involving exposure to drought, 
waste of space, and i rity of latent moisture. It is better 
to drain the adjacent and underlying ground, to deep trench and 
manure, and to mix road-sand with the retentive soil. Those 
who would follow his recipe for the finest as will find 
it in pp. 21-2. Itis enough for us to note that he is no adyo- 
cate for covering or coddling as s plantations in early 
winter, the frosts of which do more good than harm. The time 
for manuring is about March, and, as the plant is semi-marine, it 
should have a slight dressing of salt annually in the second week 
of April, when growth is beginning, and the ground will absorb 
it with the aid of the free rains. Salt will, moreover, help to 
kill insect pests. In the course of his volume our author describes 
the proper culture of several vere which may be dressed like 
, and brought to table as substitutes for it—e.g. the 
asparagus pate kale, whose young spring shoots, with 
straight thick stalks, when shredded of their side leaves, make a 
very similar dish, as do also Salsafy and Scorzonera, both of 
which are British weeds, quite hardy, and safe to leave in the 
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und all the winter for the use of their young epring 

oots. These are sown in a soil devoid of manure to the depth 
of eight inches, but with a good rich layer at that yo 
They should be in rows, fourteen inches apart, and want thin- 
ning and hoeing. Seorzonera differs little from Salsafy ex- 
cept in colour of root, where the difference is literally that of dark- 
ness from light. Another occasional substitute for asparagus is 
the West an and American Okra or Okro, called by the French 
“ Gombo,” and capable of being cultivated like the tenderer beans. 
The seeds are sown shallow ina sunny border in rows two feet apart, 
and in due season the plants are thinned and moulded up, and the 
seed-pods picked for use, as of French beans. The young seed-pods 
are said to be very good added to soup, but as yet it is probable 
that ordinary garden folk will have to take this on faith. Before 
leaving the culture of as and its substitutes, we should like 
to ask why, save for the primitive satisfaction of using fingers before 
forks, is it held a merit in asparagus to have at least two inches of 
its blade white? We know that none other would be looked at in 
London or Parisian markets ; but is there nothing to be said for 
the all-green samples of the best-cultivated country asparagus 
beds, every inch of which may be eaten, with no suggestion of 
stringiness, and nothing but tenderness from base to apex ? 

No one need lack a supply in due succession of Brussels sprouts, 
broccoli, and all kinds of brassica, cabbage, or greens, who lays to 
heart the lessons of Mr. Earley, and observes his methods of 


e the crops by frequent sowings, by transplanting, by pro- 
tecting and 20 forth. It , too, his po to 
the uses of the watering-pot were more heeded than, for lack of 
water supply and appliances, and perhaps nowadays for lack of 
hands, it is wont to even in good gardens. e many and 
a gd sorts of beans also get careful notice ; and the hint to pinch 
k the points of the young shoots of the scarlet-runner, as well as 
some other beans, both ir bloom and crop, should not be disregarded. 
Our author’s experience enables him to point out various expedients 
for saving crops by methods not always familiar to the gardening 
world ; as, e.g., where he suggests as an excellent way of distract- 
ing the wire-worm from the cucumbers, with which it loves to 
play havoc, a few pieces of oilcake pressed into the soil, or a few 
carrots dibbled into the ground, either of which the worm will 
attack by preference. For protecting young peas, just above- 
ground, from the plague of small birds, he recommends “ pea-pro- 
tectors” of galvanized iron-netting bent arch-wise in lengths. To 
turnip crops, next to neglect of early thinning, the black-flea, or 
turnip-fly, is most pernicious when in the seed leaf, as also to 
young cabbages, borecoles, broccoli plants, and radishes. The best 
antidote is to scatter common gas lime thinly over the ground; 
— wood ashes and spent hops are also so deterrents. Rainy 
weather, however, is most effective in dispelling this pest. 

Among the curiosities of kitchen-garden plants, nothing is 
more notable than the change of the celery by cultivation from a 

oisonous weed to a favourite esculent. In its wild state in the 

entish marshes it is a poisonous and narcotic member of the 
umbelliferous family ; but transplantation to the dry hill-side, due 
and generous cultivation, and perhaps the process of blanching, get 
rid of its injurious qualities, and induce aromatic properties of a 
high order. Though naturally hardy, it needs judgment as to the 
time of sowing, and protection when sown in pan or box as well 
as after transplanting. It requires watering, too, and ample manur- 
ing ; and the manure should be well decomposed to prevent pipiness. 
Mr. Earley is very exact as to both the trenching and the earthing- 
up processes of celery culture ; and he attaches great weight to the 
fitting times and seasons for these. Celery trenches he would 
have fifteen inches deep and a foot or fourteen inches wide, with 
interspaces of five feet between them; five feet being preferable 
to four, as otherwise the earthing-up cannot so well be done, “and 
little is saved, because when the soil is thrown up, one of the 
best places to sow and grow lettuces, endives, and radishes will be 
that between the trenches.” It is worth knowing that, if you want 
good celery, it should not be dug up an hour before it is used, nor 
should it be washed till wanted. Once washed, it should be kept 
in pure cold spring water till used. The finest, heaviest, and 
best show-sticks, too, are by no means the best, but rather the 
toughest and worst-flavoured. It is needless to note the ex- 
cellence of this vegetable in stews and soups, as well as for 
salads; but it is not so commonly known that the Cardoon, from 
Candia, of the same genus as the globe artichoke, is a substitute 
for it which has been amongst us for a couple of centuries, culti- 
vated, like it, in trenches, and applicable, like it, as to its inner 
stalks, for soups, salads, and stews, 

As for lettuces, endives, and radishes, those popular salad-plants 
are even more popular on the Continent than with us. The 
endive is valued by the French as akin to their favourite chicory, 
from which it differs in its dense, compact, circular growth, and 
in not being long-leafed like the Barbe de Capuchin. Though a 
native of the East Indies, it is fairly hardy with us, and our early 
spring supplies depend on plants sown about the roth of April, 
with successive sowings up to July. ‘The earliest batches should 
be transplanted to a rich border, the later sown where they are to 
stand. For the blanched endive of winter and spring salads it is 
best to sow early in August. This is a plant which is the better for 
frequent waterings to prevent its going to seed, and the hardiest 
kind is the Batavian or broad-leaved. On the Continent, in Hol- 
land eres it is a favourite cooked vegetable, as well es 
salad. Like the endive in its native origin, and, according to Mr. 
Earley, in its greater appreciation by the French, the lettuce, in 
the character of its growth, betrays a somewhat tropical habitat. 


Our author holds that its very independence of culture interferes 
with its being grown better. We sow it much too thick, though 
the advice of as ancient a grower as Columella runs, “It prose 
pereth best if it be sown very thin.” A very rich soil will best 
secure the luxuriant growth on which depend tenderness and 
crispness, and the first sowings for early transplanting should be 
in the early days of March. The winter lettuces should be kept 
alike from sharp frost and from a close damp atmosphere. 
Radishes, introduced from China three centuries ago, repay a rich 
loamy, well-manured soil, with moderate bottom heat and good 
deep soakings, not surface sprinklings, of water. The “ Long White 
Californian Radish” is a new introduction of Brobdingnagian 
dimensions, which, if it were only hardy, would be a great 
addition to our winter salads, for which object it would have to 
be sown in July. Our author's experience is that it is very sus- 
ceptible of frost, though he pronounces its roots excellent, whether 
sliced in or eaten alone. The Raphanus caudatus, from 
Java, which came in some few years ago, is a podded radish, of no 
account but as a curiosity. 

Through the connecting link of onions it is an easy step from 
salads to the Allium or Garlic tribe, of great importance in 
seasonings, and of venerable antiquity among culinary vegetables. 
The onion proper demands the deepest and richest of soils, and re- 
quires a handsome allowance of trenching, working-up, feeding, 
and manure-watering. Easier of culture, less exacting, and, in 
point of flavour, much milder and more delicate, is the eschallot, or 
shallot, which comes originally from Palestine. Garlic, on the other 
hand, is very much stronger as a seasoning, as any one who tried 
the two with a beefsteak would soon find out. The leek, an 
Egyptian delicacy before the Exodus, and historically dear to the 
countrymen of St. David, is, like the onion, a very gross feeder, 
requiring the richest of soils. It may be doubted whether it is 
not the least digestible of this tribe of vegetables. “Chives” 
are said to be tenderer than young onions; but, as a rule, they 
are in small esteem in English gardens, and a few roots from a 
seedsman afford a better way of getting a stock than sowing the 


8. 

Mr. Earley has some interesting pages devoted to the Herbary, 
a feature in old-fashioned kitchen-gardens which deserves sted- 
fast continuance. Mint with peas, savory with broad beans, sorrel 
for cooling summer sauce, tarragon for mixed salads and vinegar, 
ought to plead for attention to this department. Some of the 
herbs indeed, like Angelica, may boast of virtues rather tradi- 
tional than real; for whilst its stalks, used before flowering and 
secding, make an approved conserve, we may suspend our belief 
in the statement of Th Bartas, that 

Pestilence 
Invades not those that in their mouths have ta’en 
Angelica. 

Chamomile, on the other hand, has good tonic properties. Borage 
has the recommendation of thriving on a poor soil, and of being 
withal excellent bee-food, whilst it is a sine gud nom in that 
primest of modern nectars, cider-cup, It is, howevet, in the 
pages on the Herbary that we have noted almost the only slip 
with which to tax Mr. Earley. “Mint,” he says, “is a 
name given after a daughter of Cocytus, named Minthe, who 
was suppcsed, owing to a fit of jealousy, to have been turned 
to mint by Preserpine, her lover.’ Mr. Earley is more at home 
in the garden than in the Pantheon. The nymph in question was 
Cocythian, no doubt, but her lover was assuredly not Proserpine. 


A CHINESE AMERICA.* 


OLUMBUS must look to his laurels. The halo which for so 
many centuries has surrounded his name as that of the dis- 
coverer of America must now, according to Mr. Leland, fade into 
insignificance before the radiance encircling the head of the Bud- 
dhist priest Hoei-shin, who visited Mexico a thousand years before 
the Genoese navigator made his celebrated voyage across the 
Western main. This is not the first time that Hoei-shin’s name 
has been introduced to the European public. The well-known 
Chinese scholar Deguignes discovered his modest narrative in the 
Liang-shoo, or the History of the Liang Dynasty, and, judging from 
the direction and distance from China of Fusang, the country 
therein described, he considered it to bea part of Western America, 
and, in all probability, Mexico. It is true that Klaproth pointed 
out the manifest objections to this view, and that Humboldt, after 
carefully weighing the pros and cons, declared Deguignes’s theory 
to be untenable. But it is human to err, and Mr. Leland believes 
that these two writers, together with the vast majority of modern 
Chinese scholars who agree with them, are in error with regard to 
this matter. 

In the Liang-shoo above referred to it is written that, in the 
year 499 A.D., a Buddhist priest, bearing the cloister name of 
Hoei-shin, arrived at Hu-kwang, in China, from a country known 
as Fusang, situated about 40,000 li, or Chinese miles, to the east 
of China. This country, so said the priest, derived its name from 
the Fusang tree, which grew there in great abundance, and whose 
leaves resembled those of the Tung tree, which is described by 
modern botanists as the Dryandra cordata. The sprouts were like 
those of the bamboo, and were eaten by the inhabitants. The 
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fruit was red in colour and pear-shaped, and from the bark both 
paper and linen were made. The houses were built of wood, and 
war, weapons, and fortified places were unknown. The natives 
were acquainted with the art of writing. There were only two 
prisons in the country—one in the north where criminals guilty 
of grave offences were confined, and one in the south where less 
weighty crimes were expiated. The King was called Ichi, and 
he p er the colour of his robes at the end of each biennial 

iod of the ten-year cycle. The horns of the native oxen were 
anes enough to hold ten bushels, and the carts of the country 
were drawn by horses, stags, and oxen. Grapes abounded, and 
the Fusang pears kept good all the year round. Iron, copper, gold, 
and silver were found in the country, but the three last-named 
metals were not prized. In earlier times these people knew 
nothing of the laws of Buddha. But in the year 458 A.D. five 
a from the kingdom of Kipin (Bokhara) arrived, who 
diffused among them the religion of Buddha, together with its 
literature and images. 

Such is in brief the story told by the priest Hoei-shin of the 
kingdom of Fusang, but that was not the only country he had to 
tell of. A thousand /i to the east of Fusang, he said, was a nation 
of women, whose bodies were covered with long hair, and who 
became pregnant by bathing in water. They had nomamme, and 
their children, who when two or three months old were able 
to walk, were fully grown up by the time they reached the mature 
age of four. These and a number of other wonders are vouched 
for on the same authority, and at first sight therefore the general 
veracity of the priest appears to be open to question. Mr. Leland 
attempts to draw a distinction between the amount of credit due 
to the account of Fusang, and that with which the narrative of 
the country of women is to be received, by the assertion that Hoei- 
schin prefaces the latter by the expression, “It is said,” whereas 
he of Fusang as a country with which he was personally 
familiar. But in the original there is no such distinction. In 
both cases the narrative begins simply by stating that Hoei-shin 
“said” so and so. The two records rest therefore on precisely 
the same authority, and, this being so, we must decline to oe 
anything on the unsupported testimony of the Buddhist priest. It 
is necessary therefore to scrutinize the evidence brought forward 
by Mr. Leland to prove that, as he believes, Fusang is Mexico. 


As Hoei-shin lays such stress on the tree which gives its name 
to the country, we naturally first of all turn to see what Mr. 
Leland has to say about it; and somewhat to our surprise we find 
that at P: 37 he states that “in all probability” the traveller in- 
tended his description of the Fusang tree to refer to “the great 
American aloe.” This is somewhat puzzling. The leaves of the 
American aloe are not the least like those of the Dryandra cordata. 
Its fruit is neither red nor shaped like a pear, and it has no bark. 
All this Mr. Leland tacitly admits; but he urges, in explanation 
of the discrepancy, that the aloe provides the Mexicans with 
“ food, drink, clothing, and writing materials.” “ From the crushed 
leaves, even at the present day, a firm paper is prepared,” and he 
goes on boldly to state that “upon such paper Ya hieroglyphic 
manuscripts alluded to by the Buddhist missionary, and destroyed 
by the fanatic Spaniards, were written.” Unfortunately, he does 
not give us his authority for this assertion, and as we are ignorant 
of the source from which he gained the information contained in 
it, we are unable to discuss the point with him. 

It is plain that Hoei-shin’s Fusang tree is not the American 
aloe, but reference to Chinese botanical works shows us further that 
itis not the Fugang tree at all. The description given of the Fusang 
in the standard materia medica of Li She-chin plainly points to 
that tree being the Hibiscus rosa sinensis, of which the most 
prominent feature is the flower, but of this Hoei-shin makes no 
mention. On the other hand, he relates as a noticeable peculiarity 
about the tree that paper is made from the bark, whereas we know 


that paper is not made from the bark of the Hibiscus rosa sinensis. 


If, however, its description fails toagree with that of the American 
aloe and the Fusang, is there any tree to which it would answer? 
There is one, the Broussonetia papyrifera, which, according to a 
statement made by Mr. Bretschneider in Notes and Queries on 
China and Japan, grows wild in the temperate parts of Asia, 
especially in China, Japan, Corea, and Mendieta, This tree pro- 
duces a round fruit of a deep scarlet colour, and from its bark is 
manufactured both paper and cloth. But it is not found in America, 
and, if, therefore, the account of the tree given by Hoei-shin be cor- 
rect, Fusang must not be looked for on the American continent. 
Another argument, if one were needed, against Mr. Leland’s theory, 
is his statement that horses, oxen, and stags—.e. reindeer—were 
used by the natives as beasts of draught. Now it happens that 
horses were not introduced into America until the sixteenth 
century, that reindeer have never, at least in historic times, been 
known in Mexico, and that the Aztecs had no beasts of draught 
or burden. 

t would ap almost unnecessary to pursue the question 
further. Hoei-shin stands convicted of one 
kingdom altogether, and, if the other has any foundation in fact, 
of having been guilty of an inaccuracy with regard to its lead- 
ing feature. What tee have we then that any of his 
statements are correct? How know we that the land from which 
he professed to have come was to the east of China, or that it was 
40,000 i distant? Our only marvel is that any one should 
have been found who was willing to support the assertions of so 
untrustworthy a traveller, That Mr. d has found some 


difficulty in bag Be 4 his opinion with arguments, the subjoined 
quotation from his is sufficient to show :— 

The following, from the Historians (!) Nan-su and Ven-hien-tum-kao, is 
not without interest, as showing that from an early age Chinese vessels were 
driven by storms to America :—* In the year 507 (A.D), under the Dynasty 
of Leam, a Chinese vessel sailing in these seas was blown by a tempest on 
an unknown island. The women resembled those of China, but the men 
had faces and voices like do; These people ate small beans, wore dresses 
made of a kind of cloth, and the walls of their houses were built of earth 
raised in a circle. The Chinese could not understand them.” If we make 
allowance for the dogs’ faces on the well-known ground that the Chinese 
are particularly given to applying the word dog to all people whom they 
regard as savages, it will be found that the description — with mar- 
vellous exactness to those New Mexican Indians who held a middle place 
between such highly cultivated people as the Pueblos and the wilder and 
ruder tribes. 

It is a recognized truth that a prophet has no honour in his own 
country, and therefore it is not surprising to find that Hoei-shin’s 
narrative is viewed by his countrymen as a romance, about which 

ts may wreathe their fancies and fabulists their legends. Nor 
 onsa map-makers felt themselves bound to accept the position laid 
down by him for Fusang, but have placed it on their charts as it 
has seemed best to each at the moment. The author of a well- 
known Chinese Encyclopedia has jotted it down on a map of the 
China Seas in the neighbourhood of Formosa, which is significant 
of the fact that he in no way felt himself bound to accept the 

graphical bearings furnished by the priest. But it has always 
SS the habit of Chinese authors to treat Fusang as an island. 
In a “ highly allegorical” chapter in Hwai-nan-tsze’s Cosmic Phi- 
losophy on the movements of the Sun, he writes, “The sun rises 
in the Bright Valley, bathes in the Hien Pool, and passes over 
Fusang as it brightens,” plainly implying that in the imagination 
of the writer there was an interval of sea between the sun rising 
and Fusang. And further, Hoei-shin himself, when he speaks of 
there being a kingdom of women a thousand /i to the east of 
Fusang, appears to consider that country rather as an island than as 
a continent. Mr. Leland treats this account of the kingdom 
of women as being too fabulous to be worthy of notice; 
but we would suggest for his consideration whether, if Fusang 
were really on the western coast of America, the picture drawn by 
Hoei-shin of the kingdom of women might not have been a pro- 
phetic vision ; may he not have intended to foreshadow by it the 
time when, as at present, American women should take a pro- 
minent lead on ——_ in religious assemblies, and in the 
counting house? May not another of his statements have been 
intended to point to the practice, common among lady-mothers 
in America, of bringing their infants up by hand, and may not his 
account of the rapidity with which the children arrived at full 
growth have reference to the peraigerine | precocity noticeable 
among the young offspring of our cousins? We merely throw 
this out as a hint by the way, but if we are told that such an 
hypothesis is untenable, we must then declare our opinion that, 
in the words of Pére Hyacinthe, “ Hoei-shin ap to have been 
a consummate humbug.” The very name this priest took on enter- 
ing the cloister is suggestive. Hoei-shin means “the Ingenious 
and Deep one,” and in adopting this sobriquet we are inclined 
= think that he displayed a considerable insight into his own 
character. 


NUMBER SEVENTEEN.* 


M* HENRY KINGSLEY begins his story with a death-rate 
LV which would be most unusual even in Live 1, or in the 
last chapter but one of a novel where between the hero and mar- 
riage there still exist a wicked father, an elder brother, a rich old 
bachelor uncle, and a too successful rival. In p. 7 of the 
first volume “ the head of the Festiniog family lost his eldest son 
by typhoid fever, and before he had time to reflect on the matter, 
news came that his last surviving son was killed in the trenches.” 
He himself dies before the page is finished. A cousin succeeds 
to his title, the father of two sons, Lord Rhyader and Iltyd Gerald 
Baldwin Arnaud. Lord Rhyader has but one son, who, in p. 
I1, gets thrown with his nurse against a stone wall and killed. 
The hopes of the family and of the reader now rest ou Iltyd. His 
character had received about four pages of description. He had 
been all through the Crimean war, and, not being killed in that, 
might with good reason count on living through the pages of a 
novel in two volumes. But by the time the seventeenth page is 
reached Mr. Kingsley as well as the reader has become weary of 
him, and, with as little ceremony as if he were that one of the 
Fates who bears the shears, cuts him off in his prime—“ After 
having fulfilled the catalogue of his crimes, he died.” He had first 
“run off with a yo milliner from the West End, and was re- 
ene to have married her.” This a turns out in the end to 
true, and the child he leaves behind him may perhaps be looked 
upon as the hero of the story. There is always, however, a certain 
difficulty in finding out which is the hero and which the heroine in 
one of Mr. Kingsley’s tales. All the characters, male and female 
equally, are so like each other—as like indeed as they are unlike every 
one out of his stories—that we find it as hard to distinguish between 
them as we should between the bees of the same hive when they 
are swarming. Though Iltyd’s child lives to the end of the 
book and becomes Lord Festiniog, yet, in p. 23, he seems to share 
* Number Seventeen. A Novel. By Hi Kingsley, Author of “ The 
ae? Burtons,” &c. 2 vols. m: Chatto & Windus. 
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in the general mortality. He caught a fever at Ravenna, we are 
told, and died while his mother was in a state of “delirium and 
imbecility.” It turns out in the end that the child had not really 
died, but had been stolen away by a mysterious woman named 
Carlina, who turns up from time to time, and by the family 
lawyer of the Festiniog family. This gentleman, Mr. Drummond, 
passes the infant Arnaud off as his own son, and gives him the 
name of George. The reader is not of course let into this secret 
till the story is drawing to its close, and, as we have shown, by 
the time he has reached the twenty-third page he has already 
seen, as he believes, six members of a noble family and one 
nurse swept away. Two had been carried off by fever, two 
by a stone wall, one in the trenches before Sebastopol, while 
two had merely died. Fast, however, as Mr. Kingsley can kill off 
people, still faster can he bring fresh ones on to the stage. The 
that at the theatre rushes on from one wing and off by 
the other to pass at the back of the scenery and to appear once 
more, scarcely rivals his characters in the swiftness with which 
come and go. He deals moreover in no common folk. His 
is hke the American army of old, in which it was said there was 
no one of lower rank than a general. He cares for no one who is 
not in the superlative d , whether for virtue or for vice, for 
beauty or for ugliness. We see flit before us, in some cases never 
to be seen again, “one of the first Practical engineers in the land,” 
“the shrewdest of Scotch lawyers,” “the most lovely and beautifully 
dressed little French brunette,” “the queen of French modistes,” 
“one of the most charitable and excellent of women,” “ one of the 
most unmistakable people in the world,” and a lady who can boast 
of “matured, Madonna-like beauty.” The heroines are “two 
splendid women”; the younger was said to be “the most beautiful 
creature in London,” while the elder had “a magnificent voice.” 


The Festiniog family seemed likely to come to an end, for Lady 
Rhyader, after the death of her only child, remains for nine years 
“an apparently hopeless invalid.” She recovers, however, with a 
jerk, if we may venture to use the word which alone fitly describes 
all the actions of all Mr. Kingsley’s characters, and has a second 
son Barri. This young gentleman is one of those offensive boys who, 
happily, are only to be found in Mr. Kingsley’s stories. We do 
i trust, for the honour of Eton, that a boy of fourteen who 
belongs to that venerable seat of learning does not often address 
his travelling tutor in such words as these :— 

“George Drummond,” he said, “be my friend and make a man of me. 
I will follow you anywhere, and do anything which you tell me. But you 
must not bully me. I have had too much of that, and am in rebellion. 
Go anywhere and I will foll.w you. Yon are the best friend I have ever 
made in my life. Take my hand, and let us go where you will.” 


The tutor is fully worthy of the boy, for he in his turn thus, a few 
pages further on, addresses him :— 

“T have always thought that I should like to form amind. Ever since 
I read Plato, I have thought of what the perfect prince or president should 
be. You are pure and clever, why shculd you not form yourself, young as 
= are, for the splendid ——- which you will ultimately occupy ? Boy, 

‘you did so, you might be prime minister of England. Do not speak any 
more to me about Heloise or any such people. I amcarving my way in the 
world with desires and ambition befere me, of which you cannot, as yet, 
dream. Your dfather is no one; your father is a fool; you may do 
something yet. I would to God I was in your place.” 


The story is provided with a double mystery. Not only was 
George Drummond, as he was called, Iltyd’s son, and therefore 
heir to the no should Barri die, but moreover Mr. Drum- 
mond, the ily lawyer, had found among the family papers a 
wonderful document to which he and Lord Festiniog attached 
the highest importance. It was indeed, we are told, worth 
nothing, but both the wicked lawyer and the scarcely more 
virtuous nobleman thought that it was worth a vast deal. 
“Not to make any mystery, it was a grant of the whole 
Barri estates to Tom LKiilligrew, signed by Charles the 
Second. There was no date” (the italics are the author's), “and 
but one witness, whose name was undeciphemable, but who had 
written pathetically under the word, ‘Don’t now what it’s all 
about.’” Why the wicked nobleman did not burn this “ wondrous 
paper,” as it is called, which threatened his family with the loss of 
all their estates after a peaceful enjoyment of at least two hundred 
years, if not, as it would seem, of hundreds of years longer, we are 
never told. So far from burning it, he allowed his still more 
wicked lawyer to keep it in his own possession, till at last the right 
moment came in the story for him to run off with it, and with title 
and other deeds to the amount of two hundred thousand pounds. 
But we are running abead of our story. When Barri was fourteen 
= & his grandfather Lord Festiniog received anonymous 

warning him that the boy’s life was in danger, and that he 
had better be got out of London, There was a plot to poison him, 
Gongs who was the person who would be benefited by his death 
was by no means clear, for he was, as every one thought, the last 
of his race. The mystery is cleared up in the end, when we learn 
who George Drummond was. Mr. Drummend, his supposed father, 
was much attached to his adopted, or rather stolen, son, and, know- 
ing the secret of his birth, was by no means unwilling that he 
should succeed to the great Festiniog estates. He was moreover 
in love with Lityd’s widow, George's mother. He sends therefore, 
if we understand the s rightly—for we must confess that we 
have almost as clear a notion of it as of last year’s nightmare—for 
the wicked Carlina, in the intention that she shall help him to get 
rid of the heir. The grandfather, however, knowing that a plot is 
being formed against the boy's life, sends him on a foreign tour 
with George Drummond as his tutor. The situation is an interesting 


one. The heir is sent away from England, so as to escape the 
danger of being poisoned, in the care of the very man who will 
succeed to the estates in case he should die. The two go together 
to Ravenna, and, as Mrs. Arnaud had fallen ill of a fever there 
some five-and-twenty years earlier, so Barri falls ill there now, 
Meanwhile George learns from the Italian doctor the secret, which 
“half Ravenna will swear to,” that he is the cousin of the boy. 
George at once asks the doctor, in the first place, what he should do 
with the patient if he wanted him to live, and, in the next place, 
what he should do if he wanted him to die. The doctor—we must 
remember that he lived at Ravenna—apparently considered the 
questions as strictly professional, and gave to each the best answer 
he could. The advice for recovery was certainly strange. George 
was to get into bed with the boy, with the view, we suppose, of keep- 
ing him warm in the height of his fever, He sends away the nurse, 
telling her that he woul sleep with the child. ‘She went, 
saying that he was going to his death-bed. She had never learnt 
the magnificence of duty.” The boy is saved, though only for a 
time. The two intend to return to England by Gwiteedant, when 
George receives a mysterious letter from Carlina, telling him that 
if he brings Barri over the Alps there is great danger to him. 
“ By avoiding the Alps,” she says, “and coming by sea from any 
port, you would save two people from the commission of a crime, 
yourself and Mr. Drummond.” He comes accordingly by sea, 
ts wrecked, and for the second time in his life is suppused to be 
ead. He first, however, drops Barri into one of the ship’s boats, 
and then, to all appearance, himself goes down with the ship. 
The boat reaches England, but the boy’s wits are gone, as a 
mutinous part of the crew had wanted, heir though he was, to eat 
him. The heir then, as everybody thought, was saved, and his 
cousin, who stood next to him in the succession, was dead. 
But now a wonder came to light 
That showed the rogues they lied. 
Barri died of his fright and exposure, while George was found to 
have caught hold of a piece of wreck, and to have been saved. In 
his absence from England the wicked solicitor had fled from the 
country, taking with him the wondrous paper and the 200,000/. 
worth of title-deeds. George's mother him, and gots 
back all the deeds except the paper which Carlina, who had 
suddenly turned up at St. Goar, had secured for herself. She 
sells it to Lord Festiniog for one thousand pounds in bank-uotes. 
Drummond dies at St. Goar, apparently poisoned by his doctor. 
The old lord dies, and is soon followed by his only son, Lord 
Rhyader. There is no one left, of course, but George to succeed 
to the title, and he closes tht book as Lord Festiniog. 

“Tam afraid,” says Mr. Kingsley, in beginning the last chapter, 
“that our story has been very immoral, and that every character in 
it, with the exception of the two young French ladies, Heloise 
and Clotilde, and of Lady Rhyader, ought to be picking oakum 
in Coldbath Fields.” There 1s nothing very immoral, so far as 
we can see, about the story. It is very unnatural and very 
stupid. As for ourselves, we would, we think, rather spend our 
time in picking oakum than in reading such a story as Number 
Seventeen. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


\ VINET* must be counted among those writers who have 
e had most influence, not only on the intellectual and re- 
ligious circle in which they lived, but also on the present generation. 
Although he was not a Frenchman by birth, and newer saw Paris, 
it may be truly said that, both by his style and by his critical and 
metaphysical powers, he belonged to the country which numbers 
amongst its glories Pascal, Fénelon, and Bossuet. We have long 
regretted that no biography of Vinet had been ever written except 
a few pages by M. Edmond Schérer and an excellent article by M. 
Sainte-Beuve; nor could those productions aspire to any higher 
designation than that of essays on the literary and religious cha- 
racter of the eminent Lausanne Professor; details of a really 
biographical nature were completely wanting, and we remained in 
the dark as to the external influences which had given to M. 
Vinet’s mind the particular bias which it finally assumed. M. 
Rambert has very successfully supplied this desideratum ; and his 
volume is one of the most delightful pieces of biographical litera- 
ture we have seen for a longtime. It combines, in due proportion, 
facts with ideas; and, whilst it places before us an interesting 
icture of M. Vinet’s life at Bale and at Lausanne, it gives us 
ikewise masterly estimates of his works. The development of the 
religious revival in Switzerland, the account of the attempts made 
by rationalism and radicalism to stop that revival, and of the or- 
ganization of the Free Church, are intimately connected with the 
history of Vinet’s life; and, regarded from this point of view, 
M. Rambert’s book deserves a distinguished place on the list of 
contributions to Church history. Around the leading character 
are oo many others well known to French Protestants, such 
as MM. Verny, Monod, and Grandpierre, to say nothing of MM. 
Cousin, Sainte-Beuve, Stapfer, and Souvestre, whose reputation 
has extended beyond the limits of a particular Church. M. Ram- 
bert’s volume is illustrated with a good photographic portrait, 
and contains judiciously selected extracts from Vinet's corre- 
spondence. 
The series of treatises on universal history published by Messrs. 


* Alexandre Vinet, histoire desa vie et de sesouvrages. Par E. Rambert. 
Lausanne: Bridel. 
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Hachette already contains upwards of twenty volumes of real 
merit, some of them having’ through several editions, whilst 
one, M. Demogeot’s sketch of French literature, nas been translated 
into’ English. M. G. Maspero’s duodeeimo*, devoted to the 
nations and civilizations of the extreme East, is of special import- 
ance, taking us as it does to a ground hitherto little explored, and 
‘very imperfectly kmown to the pupils who crewd our public 
schools, The author's reputation as an Egyptian and Assyrian 
scholar well qualifies him for the difficult duty of condensing and 
izing the results of the researches of Champollion, Dr. 
‘oung, M. de Rougé, Sir H. Rawlinson, and other scholars whose 
studies have been directed towards the mysteries of Egyptian and 
Assyrian wee The volume, divided into four books, begins 
with an account.of primitive Egypt, and ends with the conquests 
of Alexander the Great. M. Maspero has added a most useful 
account of the hieroglyphic and cuneiform systems of writing, 
and mine maps, which, although of an elementary character, will be 
found amply sufficient for the ordinary purposes of the school- 
room. 

The announcement of a new work by M.Mignet + will interest a 
large class of readers. With the exception of the notices or éloges 
of some of his most distinguished colleagues in the Académie des 
seiences morales et politiques, contributed to that Society's Trans- 
actions, and. re addressed only to a limited number of 
readers, he had lately merely written for the Journal des savants a 
few chapters of an important monograph on which he was busy, 
treating of the rivalry between Francis I. and Charles V. of 
Germany ; but even thiswasunknown to all but a handfulof students, 
for who thinks of subseribing to the Jowrnal des savants, or 
asking for it in a circulating library? The work, however, is now 
before us, in the form of two handsome volumes, and will no 
doubt find many readers. M. Mignet’s quiet, clear, and elegant 
style is a relief to those who have been dazzled by M. 
Michelet's brilliant metaphors, or wearied by M. Victor Hugo's 
mamnerism ; and the description of the battle of Marignan, as given 
in the early pages of the first volume, will show at once that the 
azthor has lest nothing of his old talent for picturesque des crip- 
tion, whilst his sketehes of the characters of the two rival 
monarchs. are equally good. The work opens with a eet 
chapter on the Italian campaigns of Charles VIII. and 
Louis XII, and it leads us on to the Treaty of Cambray. Why is 
it that historians on the other side of the Channel so seldom take 
the trouble of preparing alphabetical indexes for the assistance of 
their readers ? 

The catalogues of the Paris National Library { are in progress, 
and several volumes of them. have already appeared ; but whilst the 
books and manuscripts receive due attention, the prints and 
engravings seem comparatively neglected; at any rate very few 
persons know through what vicissitudes the collection, which 
two hundred years ago included only 125,000 specimens, has now 
yeached the high number of 2,200,000, preserved in 14,500 
volumes and 4,000 portfolios. Viscount Henri Delaborde, the 
present keeper of the Département des Estampes, as it is called, 
attempts to supply this deficiency, and his interesting volume 
gives a succinct but complete account of the rise and 
srowth of the national Museum of Prints, which is now 

ing re-arranged and classified anew. The nucleus of the col- 
lection appears to have been the private treasures accumulated 
at a considerable expense by Michel de Marolles, Abbé of 
Villeloin, which were purchased in 1667 for the French Govern- 
ment at Colbert's suggestion; but the worthy clergyman had been 
anxious only to secure artistic chefs-deuvre, and therefore his 
selection was of a limited character; whereas the prints and engrav- 
ings now forming part of the Paris National Library, either by 
purchase or in virtue of the Copyright Act, include specimens of 
technical importance, illustrating the various developments of 
engineering science, manufactures, &c. Viscount Delaborde care- 
fully describes every stage in the growth of the Cabinet des 
Estampes, and his volume ends with a catalogue raisonné of the 
art-prints exhibited in the galleries of the Library. 

It is still the fashion with certain crities to suppose that French- 
men. are incapable of editing the Greek and Latin classics, and to 
speak as if Germany had a monopoly of erudition. Whether 
these persons Will deign to open Messrs. Hachette’s collection we 
know not, but the first volume of Tacitus just published § might 
convince them that the University of France can produce some ex- 
cellent work in this special department. M. Emile Rech has adopted 
Orelli’s text, and has consulted profitably the labours of Draeger, 
}}otticher, and Nipperdey; his foot-motes give the principal readings, 
and a concise explanation of the difficulties likely to puzzle ordi- 
nary students; the introduction contains an excellent estimate 
of Tacitus: viewed as a politician, a moralist, and a writer. Balzac, 
Saint-Evremont, and Bayle, to quote only these three, have judged 
with unmerited severity the sombre but striking pictures which 
the “ Annals ” and the “ Histories ” present of Roman society under 
the [mperors; and they even accused Tacitus of haying invented 
the corrupt.and vicious system of government which he imputed 


* Histvire ancienne des de Vorient. Par G. Maspero. Paris and 
London: L. Hachette & 
— de Frangois Ir et de Charles Quint: Par M. Mignet. Paris: 

idier. 

_} Le département des E. de la Bibliothéque nationale, Notice histo- 
vique: Parle vte. Henri Delaborde. Paris : 

§ Cuvres de Tacite, texte latin, avec un commentaire, etc. Par Emile 

Jacob. Vol. 1. Paris and London; L, Hachette & Co. 


to the Cresars. But the unanimous evidence of other historians 
leaves no possible doubt as to the veracity of Tacitus, and the 
crities who find fault with him for encouraging a kind of irreligious 
fatalism seem to forget that the sight of the wickedness rampant 
around him might well shake, though it did not destroy, his belief 
in a Providence and in the moral order of the world. The volume 
published by M. Jacob reproduces the first six books of the 
“ Annals,” and is preceded by a summary of the contents. 

The historical grammar for whieh we are indebted to M. Marty- 
Laveaux * is not historieal in the same sense as that of M. Brachet. 
Its subject is the French language as it is spoken now, but the 
author justifies the title he has givea to his work by frequent 
references to the early and medieval forms which have led to those 
used at present. The chief peculiarities which = his 
grammar are the following:—(1) The articles are included in the 
chapter on adjectives, and the participles.come under notice in the 
part treating of verbs; (2) the various forms of the proncuns are 
explained at considerable length; (3) the usual rules given by 
grammarians for the derivation of the tenses have been su 
as fanciful, M. Marty-Laveaux judiciously remarking that the 
French tenses are formed from the corresponding Latin ones. Not- 
withstanding its unpretending dimensions and its apparent brevity, 
this new Grammaire historique will be found both complete and 

Paulo majora canamus. haignet treats of general ; 
that is to ian Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit are dealt ith as well as 
French. Within the compass of a small duodecimo it would be 
impossible to discuss thoroughly the philosophy of language. Our 
author accordingly confines himself to an investigation of the laws 
which govern the formation of words, and whilst he justly values 
the results obtained by the historical method, it is from the philoso- 
phical point of view that he regards the subject. His volume is in- 
directly a criticism of the various works on grammar which are 
still used in many schools, and one of the propositions which he 
aims at establishing is that a scientific ~— of philology is the 
best possible introduction to a Imowledge hilosophy properly 
80 called, because it rests upon well-ascertained faets. 

M. Arthur Pougin goes on with his gallery of musical celebri- 
ties. Bellini, Grétry, Meyerbeer, Rossini, and Auber are now 
succeeded by an elegant little volume on Boieldieu.t If we were 
asked who is the best re tative of French music, the most 
complete embodiment of the ique style which Auber 
carried to such perfection, we think we should name the author of 
La Dame blanche in preference even to Grétry ; and yet Boieldieu's 
biography has never been property written, and M. Pougin spent 
nearly ten years in collecting the materials for the present volume. 
If this long delay bears witness to the author's conscientious 


‘efforts to do his best, it is also a proof of the neglect which 


allows even the most popular names to a from public 
be accepted as containing every scrap that could be procured 
either from the pen of the illustrious maestro or referring to 
him, and the appendix added by M. Pougin gives us, amo 
other interesting details, a list of all Boieldieu’s musical works, 
either operatic or others. _We remember many years ago a 
contributor to a well-known English periodical confounding Bossut 
with Bossuet, and expatiating on the singular piece of good fortune 
which procured for Pascal’s works the editorship of the “ Eagle of 
Meaux.” In like manner a writer in one of our contemporaries 
committed the blunder of supposing that the libretto of Boieldieu’s 
Caiife de Bagdad was the work of the terrorist Saint-Just, 
whereas the real Simon Pure, Godard d’Aueour, who had adopted 
Saint-Just as a nom de plume, lived till 1826, more than thirty 
years after the Ninth Thermidor. 

The biographical notice which M. Jouault has given us of 
President Lincoln § is the more valuable because the author 
saw, on the 4th of March, 1865, the ceremony of Lincoln's in- 
stallation ; he heard the speech delivered by him when, for the 
second time, he took possession of the government of the United 
States; and, finally, he happened to be present at Ford’s Theatre 
on the eventful night of the 15th of April. M. Jouault has written 
about him con amore, and his volume is not only an interesting 
piece of biography, but also a valuable contribution to the history 
of the American war. 

The “great historical figures” painted by M. Auguste Laugel || 
belong to various latitudes, the Netherlands contributing the great 
majority of them. English readers will naturally turn to the 
sketch of Mr. John Stuart Mill, M. Laugel, in comparing Mill 
with De Tocqueville, is, we think, too favourable to the former, 
but, as a whole, his criticism strikes us as excellent, and it bears 
evidence to a thorough acquaintance with Mill's writings. 

General Lee deserves a place amongst the most illustrious 
characters of our times ¥, although he represented a defeated cause. 
As the author of the biography before us remarks, the slave ques- 
tion was not really the point of opposition between the Northern 

* Nouvelle Grummaire historique de la langue francaise. Par Ch. Marty- 
Laveaux. Paris: Lemerre. 

t La philosophie de la science du langage, étudiée dans la formation des mots. 
Par E. Chaignet. Paris: Didier. 

} Boieldieu, sa vie, ses cuvres, son caractére, sa correspondance. Par A. 

am Lincoln, sa jeunesse et sa vie 
Paris and London: L. Hachette & Co. 

|| Grandes figures historiques. Par A. Laugel. Paris: Lévy. 

m +g vaincu, souvenirs du général Lee. Pat Mme. Boissonnas. Paris: 
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and the Southern States, and it would be most unfair to treat 
as a champion of slavery a man who, long before the war broke out, 
had set free all the negroes on his own estates. The real question 
at issue was whether the independence of the various States of 
the Federation should be respected, or, on the contrary, whether no 
guarantee should be left against the possible encroachments of the 
central power. Mme. Boissonnas’s book should be read in con- 
nexion with that of M. Jouault ; it is well written, and is illustrated 
with a portrait of the hero and a map of Virginia. 

The excellent work of the late M. Armand Husson forms a kind 
of supplement to M. Maxime Ducamp’s volumes on Paris.* 
one po ta is discussed in it, but that subject is treated in the 
minutest detail, and no one will deny that the victualling of a 
large city is a matter worthy of serious consideration. ore 
M. Husson undertook the di t researches embodied in the 
large octavo before us, three other savants had attempted investi- 

tions of the same nature. In 1791 Lavoisier, by way of appen- 
Six to his work De la richesse territoriale du royaume de France, 
gave a short and necessarily incomplete glance at the resources, 
population, &c., of the city of Paris. We say “ necessarily incom- 

ete,” because he had no trustworthy materials on which to base 
is conclusions. The next writer who endeavoured to collect 
statistical evidence as to the victualling of Paris was M. Tessier ; 
he published his work as a contribution to the Encyclopédie 
méthodique, and, whilst supplying the reader with particulars 
which Lavoisier had either neglected or ignored, he showed how 
untrustworthy were the statements of his predecessors. In 1820 M. 
Benoiston de Chateauneuf applied himself to the task of determin- 
ing the quantity of bread, meat, and other articles of food annually 
consumed in Paris, taking as his typical period the year 1817. So 
far as it goes, his essay is and with reference to bread- 
stuffs it may be regarded as complete; but French statistical 
documents, even so recently as fifty years ago, were still too im- 
ect to be sufficient for the purpose. . Husson’s volume, 
owever, compiled from sources of information equally varied and 
accurate, is exhaustive, and the reception given to the first edition 
ves that he has been successful in the performance of a difficult 
The book begins with a short description of Paris and its 
population ; the second part contains details on the supply of bread, 
meat, and fermented liquors (beer, wine, alcoholic preparations) ; 
other articles of food, such as milk, poultry, game, fish, sugar, and 
condiments, are treated of next, concluding with a special chapter 
on tobacco ; and the fourth and last book is devoted to a compara- 
tive summary of the facts grouped together in the volume. An 
excellent index is added. 

The anonymous author of the two thick volumes published 
under the title La Prusse et la France devant Thistoire ¢ has given 
free scope to his feelings against Prince Bismarck; and in order 
that the whole Continent may know without delay how intense is 
the anti-German spirit on the French side of the Rhine, he has 
— his work simultaneously in Paris, in Brussels, and in 

ese pom Montesquieu laid down the principle that the true 
author of any war is not he who declares it, but he who makes it 
necessary ; and, following up this idea, our author sets himself to 
prove that the declaration of war was an event which Prussia 
eagerly desired and had long been anticipating, instead of being, 
as some German publicists maintain, a surprise and a disappoint- 
ment. 

M. Reyer is an amusing feutlletoniste ; he does the musical busi- 
ness for the Journal des and other B cngomies and, after 
having succeeded as a composer, he applies the experience he has 
acquired to the criticism of other people’s works. The Notes de 

igue{ have no pretensions to be a book; they thoroughly 
justify the title selected, and consist of short scraps having for 
their only bond of union the fact that they treat of music. After 
some interesting sketches of a journey to Germany and to Egypt, 
M. Reyer devotes a series of chapters to some of the most distin- 
guished modern composers, Berlioz, Meyerbeer, Rossini, Verdi, 
Auber, and Carafa; these various essays have either been suggested 
by the production of some great opera, or they may be considered as 
necrological articles, written, as our neighbours say, du jour au 
lendemain, any claim to 

Art regarded from the Positivist point of view is a very singular 
thing; we should almost be pe oy to say that under Positiviet 
influences art is impossible, if the fundamental axiom adopted by 
Auguste Comte’s followers is the one which M. Pétroz§ has 

on the title-page of his new book—“ I n'y a de beau, méme 
idéal, que dans le réel.” This work indeed is a complete and un- 
compromising denial of what has hitherto been as the 
fundamental principle of zsthetics; and if realism is to be the aim 
of artists, M. Courbet no doubt deserves to be called the greatest 
painter the world has ever seen, and M. Baudelaire the greatest 
poet. M. Pétroz, however, is, we are glad to say, better than his 
school, and in the concluding chapter of his volume he makes 
concessions to idealism which are alike gratifying and surprising. 
The work itself is a series of essays originally written for 
M. Littré’s review La pha le positive, and it gives an in- 
Conta Smey of modern French art in its various manifesta- 
tions wing, painting, sculpture, architecture. M. Pétroz 
knows thoroughly well the subject of which he treats; but his 


* Des consommations de Paris. Par Armand Husson. Paris and 
London: L. Hachette & Co. 
+ La Prusse et la France devant histoire. Paris: Amyot. 
t Notes de musique. Par Ernest Reyer. Paris: Charpentier. 
§ L’art et sa critique en France depuis 1822. Par P. Pétroz. Paris: 
“Baillié 


theories are necessarily incomplete, and the limitations which 
common sense obliges him to oles upon Positivist teaching show 
that art cannot thrive any more than metaphysics in the atmo- 
sphere where M. Littré has established his throne, and set up the 
worship of humanity. 

Imaginative literature, without giving us anything particularl 
striking, can boast this month of a few agreeable productions. M. 
André Theuriet is a novelist of the right stamp; his imagination 
never leads him astray, and he has the rare merit of despising the 
peey which is acquired by sketching realistic pictures 
and outraging good taste.* Notwithstanding too great a fond- 
ness for moralizing, Mme. Blandy deserves praise for her tale 
Bénédicte t+ ; it is an excellent book, and with a little more 
experience, the author will no doubt reach a high place as a 
writer of fiction. Mlle. Anneville’s novelette, contributed to the 
Bibliotheque wniverselle}, may also be safely recommended. The 
other articles in that valuable periodical which are especially worth 
notice are M. Tallichet’s sketch of modern France (chapter the 
sixth), and M. Hermann’s lecture on the muscular system. 


* Le mariage de Gérard. Par André Theuriet. Paris: Charpentier. 
+ Bénédicte. Par Mme. Blandy. Paris: Didier. 
} Bibliotheque universelle et Revue suisse. Juin 1873. Lausanne: Bridel. 
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